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THE OUTLOOK FOR NORTH CAROLINA FARMING. 





Reports from Each County as to Changes in Crop Acreage, Condition 
of Crops, Improvement in Farm Methods and Legislation Needed by 


Farmers. 


The following note was sent last week to each one of the ninety- 
seven County Vice Presidents of the North Carolina Farmers’ Conven- 


tion: 


“My Dear Sir:—-We wish to publish at an early date a full report 
of general farming conditions in the Carolinas and Virginia, and as one 
of its leading farmers, I am writing to ask that you give us a statement 


as to the general outlook in your county. 


Please indicate (1) any 


increase or decrease in acreage of your principal crops, (2) favorable 
seasons, (3) any improvement in farm methods, and your views on farm 


propects generally. 


I shall be glad if you will also indicate (4) what 


legislation of especial interest to farmers should be asked of the next 


Legislature. 


Please let us have your reply on the prepaid card here- 


with, or by letter as you may prefer, and greatly oblige. 


“Yours sincerely, 


“CLARENCE H. POE, Editor.” 


The replies received so far are published herewith, and in a week 
or two we shall send out similar requests for information as to condi- 
tions in South Carolina, Virginia, and Tennessee, publishing the replies 


in The Progressive Farmer. 
Better Horses. 


The remarkably open winter and 
spring has given splendid prospects 
for an abundant crop year. Winter 
wheat is heading up well, and the 
area seeded to corn is much larger 
than usual. There is a steady growth 
oft the idea that improved machinery, 
better preparation of the soil, and 
better seed, will bring more at har- 
vest time than the old system of 
skimming over a larger number of 
acres. The best thing for our farm- 
ers was the introduction of a splen- 
did registered Percheron § stallion, 
bought by the Western Carolina Live 
Stock Association. We _ will soon 
have some fine horses for sale. 

W. W. FINLEY. 

Wilkes Co., N. C. 


Plenty of Laws. 


Our corn crop same as last year; 
poor stand. Wheat, good crop. Rye, 
more sown and looking fine. More 
oats sown, but dry weather has kept 
them back. Young grass is doing 
poorly. - Some of our farmers are 
improving their farms; others are 
not. We have plenty of laws if they 
were enforced. 

L. DENT. 

Ashe Co., N. C. 


More Clover, the Land’s Salvaton. 


1. Only good average crops. 

2. Fovorable, except for setting to- 
bacco. 

3 More clover being sowed—the 
salvation of the lands and crops. 

4. Economical administration of 
the government, County, State and 
Nation. J. M. PHILLIPS. 

Yadkin Co., N. C. ; 


More Power for Corporation Com- 
mission. 


Slight 
short. 


increase. Oats especially 
Some improvement in farm 
methods and implements. Wheat 
looks very well. Corn, a fair stand. 
General farm conditions are below 
par because of frost and drought, 
We want a State temperance law en- 








acted; also railroad legislation— 
more power to Railroad Commission, 
if present Board are doing their duty. 
J. E. COULTER. 
Rutherford Co., N. C. 


In Cleveland. 


The crops are considerably behind 
that of last year on account of frost 
and bad stand. J. Z FALLS. 

Cleveland Co., N. C. 


Labor Scarce. 


Cotton acreage 98 per cent of last 
year, and condition 66 per cent of 
normal; these figures from reports 
of all sections of the county received 
to-day. Cotton is very backward and 
the stand poor in places. Rain to- 
day will help this, though a wet 
spell will cause grass to take many 
fields, as labor is scarce. Wheat and 
oats look well and promise a good 
crop. Corn is doing very well, 
though some complaint of stands. 

JNO. P. ALLISON. 

Cabarrus Co., N. C. 


Farm Methods Improving. 


Some persons report injury to 
wheat. Corn frosted, but not se- 
riously damaged. Hay crop short, 
and no tobacco yet transplanted. Out- 
look for oats poor. For all grain 
crops the acreage is slightly above 
that of 1905. Our people are using 
more machinery and improving their 
methods of farming. Legislation for 
temperance, good roads and educa- 
tion would be approved. 

A. C. WHARTON. 

Forsyth Co., N. C. , 


Good Roads and Better Schools. 


1. No increase. 

2. Seasons unfavorable—too dry 
up to this time. 

3. Considerable improvement in 
farm methods, and generally speak- 
ing the prospects are encouraging. 

4. Can’t think of any special leg- 
islation for the farmer. Good roads 
and better schools should be encour- 
aged by such legislation as is neces- 
sary. R. W. SCOTT. 

Alamance Co., N. C. 























[Courtesy of S. L. Allen & Co. 
IF LABOR IS SCARCE. 





With Improved Implements Two Hands Do the Work of Four—Two 
Rows of Corn’ at One Passage With These Cultivators. 





Promising Wheat Crop. 


Wheat crop very promising. Con- 
siderable increase. Season favorable. 
More modern machinery used. 

Farmers prosperous and hopeful. 

J. N. SMITH. 

Alexander Co., N. C. 


Conditions in Graham. 


There is an average planted in 
principal crops. With unfavorable 
season, wheat is above an average. 
Corn damaged by frost and drought. 
Oats and grass cut short by drought. 
Fruit is most all killed. There is 
some improvement in farm methods. 
No legislation asked for. 

G. B. WALKER. 


Regulate Automobiles. 


1. There is about same acreage of 
crops as last year. 

2. The weather to date has been 
unfavorable. We are just now in the 
midst of a much needed season. 

3. There is considerable improve- 
ments in farm methods. 

4. We need to repeal the crop lien 
law and get the enactment of a law 
to regulate the running of automo- 
biles for the safety of our wives and 
children. 

CHAS. E. FULLER. 

Vance Co., N. C. 


Late Season. 


General crops about the same in 
acreage. Very unfavorable season so 
far—too dry. Spring oats a total 
failure. Owing to late rains in spring 
caused late planting and late start- 
ing. Some cotton had to be replant- 
ed. Crops generally smdll. Some 
are improving their methods of farm- 
ing. 

As to No. 4, look after public car- 


| 614 PER CENT INCREASE IN COT- 
TON ACREAGE. 

The Government report on cotton 
acreage issued Monday, June 4th, 
shows a total area planted of 28,- 
686,000 acres ac compared with 26,- 
999,000 acres last year—an increase 
of 6% per cent. 

The average condition of cotton at 
this date is placed at 84.6 per cent 
as compared with 77.2 at this time 
in 1905. 








riers and correct report on bales of 
cotton ginned by ginners, etc. 
J. A. SHINE. 
Duplin Co., N. C. 


Teach Better Fertilizing Methods. 


1. There has been a decrease in 
the Irish potato crop from that of 
last year. Potato bugs numerous. 
Cotton acreage increased, I think. 

2. April and May very dry. 

3. Farmers are using more disc 
sulky plows and harvesting more 
forage crops. Farmer labor high 
and scarce. 

4. Provision should be made in 
every county to. practically teach 
farmers how to mix and use fertil- 
izers, by giving them an object les- 
son in actually handling small quan- 
tities before their eyes. They will 
help do the work if they had a teach- 
er. GEO. T. FARNELL. 

Pamlico Co., N. C. 


Better Farming. 


Crop Prospects are fairly good. 
Wheat, oats and corn about an av- 





(Continued on Page 4.) 
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IF YOU HAVE FIVE COWS, BUILD A SILO. 





Prof. Conner Gives Advice About How to Construct It—One may be Built 


Without Skilled Labor 


I know of no better way to in- 
crease our farming profits, so far as 
the feeding of stock is concerned, 
than the use of the silo. I have been 
confronted with the statement, a 
number of times, that we did not 
need a silo in this mild climate— 
that we can grow something green all 
winter and thus dispense with the 
expense of putting up the feed and 
saving it in the form of ensilage. 
This is true to a certain extent, but 
the silo puts you on a much better 
footing for various reasons. 


In the first place, if you reply on 
soiling crops or pasture crops (the 
two go together more or less), you 
are forced to have a number of small 
pastures or lots, which cuts your farm 
up and calls for extra expense in 
fencing. Also if you pasture your 
ground you are bound to have times 
when the soil is too wet and will be- 
come injured by the cattle walking 
over it. Also the cattle destroy more 
or less of the crop by running over 
it, eating off the cream as it were, 
and, of course, the longer they stav 
on the pasture the more damage they 
do. As the supply decreases you are 
forced to supplement with grain feed 
or some kind; the amount to be sup- 
plied is not a constant quality, hence 
it keeps you on the lookout in order 
to keep your animals doing their 
best. 


Silo Saves Feed at the Right Stage of 
Growth. 


Another important factor, is the 
fact that you are forced to feed your 
crop either too green or over-ripe. 
It would require considerable in- 
genuity and expense to have crops the 
right age for feeding all the summer 
or winter. Immature crops contain 
large quantities of water and do not 
give you as much feeding material 
per acre as they do later on. Over- 
ripe crops are hard to digest be- 
cause of the fact that they have be- 
come more or less woody. 


Now by the use of the silo you are 
enabled to save the crop at just the 
right stage to give you the best re- 
sults; also you are enabled to save it 
in comparatively green state, which 
renders it much more palatable than 
if cut and cured. Putting green stuff 
into the silo does not increase its 
feeding value, but rather tends to de- 
crease it. The decrease, however, 
does not amount to much, and if you 
will think for a moment how much 
loss you have when you attempt to 
cure by drying, you will not consider 
the loss in the silo as amounting to 
anything. 


Saving Feed That Could Not Be 
Saved as Hay. 


Most of our hay and forage crops 
are large and coarse, and contain 
much water. In _ order to prepare 
them for storage, it requries consid- 
erable time to cure. It seldom hap- 
pens that we get up a batch of hay 
without getting some rain or dew on 
it. This rain washes out a part of the 
soluble substance and also decreases 
the palatability of it. This you do 
not have if the feed is saved in the 
silo. We also lose more or less of the 
finer parts of the plant—which as a 
rule are the most digestible. 


Rain or bad weather need not in- 
terfere with the filling of the silo. In 
fact, if the crop is well matured, I 
prefer to have some water mixed with 
the silage as it goes in. This water 
insures the keeping of the silage. 
There is less danger from too much 
water than from not enough. I have 
seen good silage made where so much 
water was used that it ran away ina 
stream at the bottom of the ‘staves, 


° 


x all 





and at Small Cost. 


yet the silage came out in good condi- 


tion. 


If You Have Five Cows, Build a Silo. 


We are frequently asked how many 
head of stock one_ should have to 
make a silo pay. You will find that 
a silo will be a good investment if 
you have as many as five cows. Of 
course, I mean by this that you would 
have more or less young stock and 
some horses and pigs to feed. It 
would not do to make an exclusive 
diet of silage for your horses, but a 
small quantity would be a benefit, as 
it keeps them in good health during 
that season of the year when they 
are forced to eat more or less dry 
food. 

I have built several silos in my 
time, but I like the round silo best, 
and of the round silos I like the stave 
better than any other kind, because 
it is the cheapest and is easily put 
up. The main essential in silo build- 
ing is to have a perpendicular air- 
tight wall. I does not make any dif- 
ference how you make the wall just 
so the pressure of the silage does not 
spring it. In the case of the round 
silo the pressure is equal in all di- 
rections, hence there is no chance for 
it to spring. 


A Silo is Easy to Build. 


It does not take an extra good nor 
high-priced carpenter to build a silo. 
The last one I put up was built by 
the colored help on the farm and 
the farm foreman who had never seen 
a silo put up. 

Select lumber fairly free from 
knots and sap edges. Have the pieces 
dressed on one side, and if you are 
close to a planing mill, have the lum- 
ber sized. The staves wil) fit togeth- 
er much easier and this will also in- 
sure the tank being the same size 
at the top that it is at the bottom, 
which is an essential feature of the 
silo. Order your hoops from some 
good supply house, and order them 
with the threads already cut, as these 
threads can be cut by machinery very 
much cheaper than by hand. Have 
the hoops made in two sections, and 
use two lugs; the staves will pull to- 
gether better. 

Have the staves cut, at least twen- 
ty-four feet long, and let the founda- 
tion extend into the ground three or 
four feet if you can. Have the foun- 
dation made level and smooth on top 
with cement. 


More Building Hints. 


In setting up the staves, put the 
dressed side inside, standing the 
staves back from the edge of the 
foundation from one half to an inch, 
depending upon how the staves fit up 
together as you are setting them up. 
Remember that as they are drawn up 
with the hoops, the more open space 
there is to be taken up, the smaller 
the diameter of your tank when the 
staves are tight. Use a wooden mal- 
let or broad surfaced hammer to 
pound the staves in place as they are 
drawn up together. 

I find that with the best care there 
will be some cracks left after the 
hoops have been drawn as tight as 
possible. I use cement to stop these 
cracks or knot holes, letting the man 
who stays on the inside of the silo 
as it is being filled, keep a watchout 
for these cracks and fill them as the 
silage goesin. There are some small 
cracks that let in only a little light 
that need not be filled with cement as 
they will be stopped by the swelling 
of the plank after the silo has been 
filled. 

CHAS. M. CONNER, 
Vice-Director Florida Experiment 
Station, Lake City, Fla. 


A Fertilizer Inquiry. 


What amount of muriate of potash 
should be used to the acre on cotton 
or corn (land is sandy) with 1,000 
pounds of 16 per cent phosphate acid 
and 600 pounds of cottonseed meal? 

7: a 

Wake Co., N. C. 


(Answer by C. B. Williams, North 
Carolina Department of Agricul- 
ture, Raleigh.) 

For sandy soils of the type of 
which Mr. J. L. B. farms is largely 
made up of, we would suggest the 
use of from 400 to 600 pounds per 
acre of the following mixture applied 
in the drill at planting and’ using 
muriate of potash as the carrier of 


potash: Pounds. 
Acid phosphate, 16 per cent. 965 
Cottonseed meal ......... 940 
Muriate of potash ........ 95 
dae cates ul aaah 2,000 


It will also be well to supplement 
this application with a side-dressing 
of nitrate of soda about the last of 
June or first of July at the rate of 
fifty to seventy-five pounds per acre, 
especially if the cotton is not mak- 
ing satisfactory growth at that time. 
To facilitate the spreading of the 
nitrate, it may be mixed with three 
or four times its weight of fine road 
dust. It may be applied along the 
side of the rows or else dropped op- 
posite the hills, about three inches 
distant from them. The nitrate should 
be applied when the leaves of the 
plants are not wet, and probably just 
before a light shower, and lightly 
worked in, either by throwing a fur- 
row on it or else harrowing. 





Cultivating Corn. 


Messrs. Editors: I notice what 
Mr. French says in your issue of the 
24th. I farm only just a little, but 
I try to prepare my land before I 
plant my corn or any crops. I have 
just begun plowing my corn the sec- 
ond time: it is now about twelve 
inches high. I have run the weeder 
over it two times; it has been plant- 
ed just thirty days. 


Now as to how I prepared my 
land: It was stubble land sowed 
in peas. I plowed in January, about 
fourteen inches deep, running a sub- 
soil after the turn plow. In the 
spring when the ground was in good 
order I run what I call my fifteen 
cent drag over it to crush the clods. 
Then I applied a light sprinkle of 
stable manure over’ the poorest 
places, as I did not have enough to 
go over all. I only have about six 
acres in corn, and I call that a very 
good crop; as I believe in making 
a heap on a little land. 


Before planting, I drilled about 
200 pounds of 10—2 goods on my 
land and used about 150 pounds in 
my planter when I planted. I use a 
one-horse planter, as our fields are 
not large enough to use two-horse 
planters, as Mr. French suggests. 

I want to say to the farmers, Plant 
less, prepare and cultivate better— 
all crops—and when we learn to 
farm systematically, as the business 
men of the State do their business, 
we will not only make from 6 to 12 
per cent, we can make from 25 to 
100 per cent at farming, and pay Ia- 
bor more than we are paying to-day. 

I would be glad from some persons 
from our State Agricultural De- 
partment to visit north Iredell and 
give us the best methods of farm- 
ing. I would be glad for them to 
name the day they would come, and 
we could get a crowd together to 
hear what could be said about better 
farming. 

CHAS. C. THARPE. 





Free Trial of 


WOODPECKER 


CASOLINE ENCINES. 


Why be uncertain about the kind or size of 
t for your work? Why buy a 
sities! acre a | 
n 


7 
out your obligating yourself in any way. 
34 & P. for hght work—our 7 H. P. for 
kind of work—and our new 14 H, P.—must 
themselves to you or come 

Woodpecker Engines are maki 
everywhere—it is THE ENGINE of t! 
cause W er Engines are always y 
to run—all self-contained—no foundations to 
build—no expert knowledge required to start, 
run or make your working conrections. 

Let us give you suggestions about the size 
and style of engine you need for your work. 

e can help you. rite or cal} 

ve literature, Address; 





H. K. HUSH—(K) 
39-41 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 


We furnish Complete Woodsawing Outfits. 











oo LET THE... 


SPOTLESS WASHER 


DO YOUR WORK. 
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i is the best Washing Machine on the mar- 
ket. WE KNOW IT IS. Or, if not, we 
would not be willing to ship it to you ALL 
CHARGES PAID andallow you to useit 30 DAYS 
FREE, testing it in every way to prove that it is 
the BEST and CHEAPEST Washer offered at any 
price. But we have sold thousands of these 
machines and we know that we can depend on them 
to do all we claim they will do. So if after you 
have used one of them 30 days FREE and find that 
it is just the thing you want, we will make the 
terms of payment ~ 


VERY EASY FOR YOU 


and you can get away from the washboard FOR- 
EVER. PLEASE do not hesitate to take advan- 
tage of this FAIR PROPOSITION, for we want 
to prove to you that you cannot find an equal to our 
SPOTLESS WASHER. Ball-bearing which 
makes it the lightest running machine made. 
Made of the finest VIRGINIA WHITE CEDAR. 
Steam tight—never comes loose. Mechanism all 
enclosed—no danger of hands or clothing being 
caught. 

Send a postal card to-day and we will send 
you our SPOTLESS WASHER free for 30 days with 
all Freight Charges Paid. You will be under no 
obligations to keep the machine if you do not 
think it Is the greatest invention of the age. We 
will pay all transportation charges back if you do 
not decide to keep {t yourself. There are no 
strings. to this offer. 


Address SPOTLESS CO., inc. 
Box 364 ACRICHMOND, VA. 
Box 564, CHICAGO, ILL. Box 89, NEW YORK, N. Y, 








EEE 3 OR NOTHING 





THE ROYAL LINE OF . 


Hay Presses, Dise Plows, Pea Hullers, 
Cultivators, Ete. 





Full circle, two strokes, low stepover and 
light draft. The simplest Press made. Only 
thie moving parts. Automatic plunger re. 
turn, requiring no springs. New Folder, Ex» 
pansion Plunger Head, Patent Tension in- 
suring any weight bales desired. We also 
make WOODEN PRESSES from $75.00 to 
$175.00. Just right for home use. All goods 
sold on time terms to reliable parties. rite 
for Free Catalogue. 


The Chattanooga Implement & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. J., Chattanooga, Tenn, 








RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 
Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 








Iredell Co., N. C. 


Prospective students should see the catalogue. 
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REGISTRATION AND BREEDING. 





An Answer to the Question, Why Should Stock Be Registered? 


Messrs. Editors: Why register 
stock? 

To the progressive breeder of any 
sort of live stock, registration of 
pedigrees is such a matter of course 
that this question is likely to pro- 
voke a smile. In view of the fact 
that there are seventy associations in 
the United States formed mainly for 
the purpose of keeping accurate rec- 
ords of pedigree—fourteen for cattle, 
seventeen for horses, twenty-two for 
sheep and seenteen for hogs—surely 
the benefits of and necessity for reg- 
istration are pretty generally under- 
stood. Yet it is not so easy to an- 


swer the above question off-hand. 


* *k * 


That the market value of an ani- 
mal is usually enhanced by the fact 
of its registration, as registration of- 
fers a reasonable guarantee of purity 
of blood, is but one of the least im- 
portant reasons that may be given; 
and the registration fee is but a very 
small proportion of the value of a 
blooded animal. It may also be 
pointed out that an unregistered herd 
is necessarily an obscure herd, as the 
animals composing it are debarred 
from entry in the show-ring or the 
breed contest as pure-bred animals, 
no matter with what care the purity 
of their blood may have been guard- 
ed. But there are other reasons than 
these. 

* * * 

Different types of horned cattle 
have been known for at least 4,000 
years, and at the present time there 
are over one hundred known breeds 
or varieties, and the characteristics 
which differentiate one breed from 
another have been produced by the 
intervention of man in their propaga- 
tion, usually by breeders with definite 
ends in view. 

Registration is the recording of 
breeding or pedigree, and without a 
permanent and public record of an- 
cestors, breeding is necessarily more 
or less indiscriminate, the breeder 
working in the dark, and is therefore 
unlikely to bring about any improve- 
ment in the breeds. Without regis- 
tration there can be no secure scien- 
tific basis for breeding intelligently, 
as there can be no tracing blood lines 
or examination of the records of an- 
cestors. Indeed, no breed could for 
very long be maintained true to type 
without registration. 

Of course, an individual could keep 
all the records‘of his own herd, but 
the life-time of the individual is all 
too short to work out the problems of 
nicking, crossing, etc., that face the 
ambitious breeder, to say nothing of 
the fact that many men are already in 
mid-life before they take up the work 
at all. 

* * * 

Clearly, then, breeding must be 
largely a work in which one lays the 
foundation and another builds there- 
on. The progressive breeder works 
not only for himself, but for posterity 
also; so it is all-important that the 
results of his work be made matters 
of public record. Present-day breed- 
ers are building on foundations laid 
by far-seeing and public-spirited mer 
long since gathered to their fathers. 
They have provided themselves with 
a basis to work on, as we in turn 
must provide a basis for those who 
follow us, if mankind is to contnue to 
progress in this line or in any other. 

Such a demonstration of dairy 
cows as that given at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition could have little 
or no value unless accurate records 
of breeding had been kept in the 
past and will be kept in the future; 
indeed, such a demonstration could 
never have been made at all. With- 
out the Stoke Pogis’s, St. Lamberts, 





Tormentors, etc., no Brown Bessies, 
Merry Maidens or Loretta D.’s would 
have been possible. _ All honor to 
those enlightened men who establish- 
ed our Jersey Herd Register and our 
other herd books, and put on record 
therein, the foundation stock! 


* * * 


But, as already suggested, the work 
of the man who breeds and registers 
too is not altogether altrustic. There 
are substantial personal rewards for 
him at hand, in lines of both profit 
and honor. His work, too, is broad- 
ening with the years. Records of 
breeding looking to preserve purity 
of blood merely, no longer suffice. A 
step forward has_ been taken, and 
records of performance, independ- 
ently authenticated, and of individual 
excellence, are now demanded as 
bases for such future breeding as 
will be effectual in raising the stand- 
ard of dairy breeds. In consequence, 
the breed associations have been es- 
tablishing Registers of Merit and Ad- 
vanced Registers. For it is getting 
to be recognized generally that pedi- 
gree alone is without much signifi- 
cance unless the performance of the 
ancestry can be given also. 

The work of a breeder, besides of- 
fering inducements as a profitable 
pursuit, is now so important to the 
welfare of the community, and its 
results are likely to be so permanent 
in value, that it is capable of worthily 
exciting the ambition of all who are 
attracted towards agricultural pur- 
suits, whether as_ professionals or 
amateurs, and it is one of the most 
useful, most ancient and most honor- 
able of human occupations. 

R. M. GOW. 





CONSTRUCTION OF DAIRY AND 
ICE HOUSES. 


The Department of Agriculture Offers 
to Assist Progressive Farmer Read- 
ers Who May be Interested. 


The need for information as to the 
construction and arrangement of 
dairy and ice-houses has prompted 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, through the Dairy Division 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, to 
take up the study of this subject with 
a view to offering its assistance to 
persons who wish to_ build such 
houses. This is a phase of dairy 
work which has not heretofore re- 
ceived the attention if deserves. 

To attain success in the dairy busi- 
ness it is important that every branch 
of the work be faultless in itself. A 
dairyman may have a clean herd anda 
an excellent barn built on modern 
principles, but if he lacks the facili- 
ties for properly handling the milk 
or cleaning the utensils, or if his 
storage is faulty, one of these things 
alone may cause failure. He must 
have a suitable building and appara- 
tus for cleaning and sterilizing dairy 
utensils, cooling, bottling, and stor- 
ing the milk and cream, or making 
butter and cheese. It is not uncom- 
mon to find a milk cooler hung in or 
near the cow stable, where the air 
is laden with dugt, dirt, foul odors, 
and possibly disease germs, which 
readily pass into the milk. The best 
dairy practice requires that the milk 
shall be removed from the stable as 
quickly as possible after it is drawn, 
preferably to a building or room in- 
dependent of the barn, where it can 
be aerated with pure air and cooled 
at once in clean surroundings. 

Many dairies have no facilities, or 
at least very poor ones, for heating 
water or generating steam. The re- 
sult is that the dairy utensils are not 
properly cleansed. As a result of the 
neglect of these things, which are 
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This is the record of the DE LAVAL machines, which is of itself a 
mountain of strength beside which the records of all would-be attem pt- 
ing cream separators are but mole-hills. 
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so essential to good work, a large 
percentage of the milk suppled to our 
cities contain great numbers of bac- 
teria, this condition often making it 
necessary to pasteurize the milk im- 
mediately in order to prevent its 
souring before it reaches the con- 
sumer. 


A common fault in milk and cream 
is the poor keeping quality, due in 
many cases to its being held at too 
high a temperature. This trouble 
can be obviated by having a supply 
of ice and the proper conditions of 
storage. In some localities it would 
not be found practicable to harvest 
ice, but some cold storage place 
should be provided. Water from a 
spring can be conducted to the dairy 
house and cement tanks arranged 
with overflow, so that reasonably cool 
storage can be provided for dairy 
products. In some of the large 
dairies machinery is installed for ar- 
tificial cooling. 

An ice house is a convenient and 
valuable adjunet to any dairy farm. 
This building can be constructed very 
cheaply, either separate from or in 
connection with the dairy house. The 
capacity should be ample to hold 
an abundance of ice for dairy and 
household purposes during the sea- 
son. Maany dairymen would con- 
struct such a building if they knew 
how to do it with as little outlay as 
possible. 

The Dairy Division prpposes to 
give assistance by suggesting specifi- 
eations for dairy and ice houses to 
persons who make application. Dairy- 
men who have buildings of this char- 
acter that have been found practical 
will confer a favor by writing to the 
Dairy Division and giving a sketch 
of the plans and as many of the de- 
tails as possible. Correspondence 
and suggestions bearing: on this sub- 
ject should be addressed to the Dairy 
Division, Bureau of Animal Industry. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 





The eye of little Elsie was attract- 
ed by the sparkle of dew at early 
morning. “Mamma,” she exclaimed, 
‘it’s hotter than I thought it was. 
Look here, the grass is all covered 
with perspiration.”’ 





About the Best Breeds of Cattle. 


Messrs. Editors: I write to know 
which is the best breed of cattle for 
the farmer who wants beef, butter, 
and milk-—the Jerseys, Red Polls or 
the Guernseys? As to milk and but- 
ter, [ am sure the Jerseys are the 
best of the three.. Now which are the 
best milkers of the other two, and 
which is hest for beef? I have never 
seen a full-blood Guernsey so far as l 
know, but am under the impression 
that they are fine all-round cattle. I 
am well acquainted with the Jerseys. 
and like them very much; but they 
are not good beef cattle. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 





If vou want beef, butter and milk 
from the same animal, probably Red 
Polled cattle will supply these better 
than either Jerseys or Guernseys. 
But it is my opinion that you will get 
butter and milk from one animal, 
and beef from another animal or 
breed of animals, more economically 
and __ satisfactorily. Jerseys and 
Guernseys are both special dairy 
breeds. It is possible that the Jer- 
seys are a little better dairy animals, 
and to that extent not so good for 
beef, but there is very little differ- 
ence in these animals in these re- 
spects. Red Polled cattle are strictly 
a dual purpose breed, and are prob- 
ably the best of these breeds. That 
is, they are fairly good for milk and 
butter, but not quite so good for 
these as the special dairy breeds, and 
they are fairly good for beef, but not 
quite so good here as the special beef 
breeds. On the other hand, the Red 
Polled cattle are better beef animals 
than the dairy breeds and better 
dairy animals than any of the beef 
breeds with the possible exception of 
certain milking families of Short- 
horns. TAIT BUTLER, 

State Veterinarian. 





One to-day is worth two to-mor- 
rows. —Franklin. 

Buy what thou hast no need of and 
ere long thou shalt sell thy neces- 
saries.—Franklin. 








They that won’t be counseled can’t 
be helped.—Franklin. 
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The Outlook for North Carolina 
Farming. 


(Continued from Page 1.) 


erage acreage planted. Wheat good 
—above the average. Oats not as 
good as last season—a little too dry. 
Increase in cotton acreage, but stands 
badly damaged by frost. About one- 
third planted over, and where left 
some have planted in corn or peas. 
We have quite an improvement in 
farm methods. 
R. L. SHUFORD. 
Catawba Co., N. C. 
Grass Crop Short. 

Less wheat sown, but looks well. 
Corn, good stand; about the usual 
crop. Continued dry weather up to 
the 26th inst., has cut the grasses and 
oat crop short. There were more 
winter crops sown last fall than usual 
—principally crimson clover. Apple 
crop is fairly good. 

S. W. BLALOCK. 

Clay Co., N. C. 


Encourage Immigration. 


(1) There is no change in acreage 
of principal crops as far as we can 
estimate. 

(2) With present rain seasons may 
be prounounced favorable. 

(3) No improvement in farm 
methods. In fact, they are hardly 
as good as formerly. Farm prospects 
are as good or better than ever, or 
would be under an improved and 
scientific plan, as has been proved 
wherever tried. In this section and 
throughout the whole South we need 
more people—some that will bring 
new crops different from the princi- 
pal ones now grown. It is hard for 
our people to get out of the old ruts. 

(4) The legislation that should be 
asked of the next Legislature of spe- 
cial interest to farmers first should 
be a good road law, and the intro- 
duction of some immigrants, such as 
the Swedes and Danes, said to be bet- 
ter farmers than the best of ours. 
We need people to take the places of 
the young men who have left the 
farms and gone into other occupa- 
tions. W. G. SMITH. 

Caswell Co., N. C. 


Favors a Three-Magistrate Court. 


(1) I am standing pat on my cot- 
ton and tobacco crops, but have in- 
creased corn and forage acreage. 

(2) The season has been very un- 
favorable towards cotton and tobac- 
co. The dry weather has caused the 
cottonseed to remain in the earth and 
at present don’t think more than half 
of the planted area has come up. The 
tobacco plants have been hard to get 
started, having reset two and three 
times; the plants being now ex- 
hausted, I believe the acreage will 
be a bad stand generally. 

(3) We are adopting such im- 
proved methods and machinery as 
are practicable, thus saving a great 
deal of hiring. 

(4) Torrens Registration Land Sys- 
tem.—The re-establishment of Su- 
perior Court or a _ three-magistrate 
court in each township to sit once 
every mouth, paying the magistrates 
per diem while in session, allowing 
appeals from magistrates to this 
three-magistrate court, thus avoid 
having so many trivial cases in the 
Superior Court. Then a better ar- 
rangement for witnesses before the 
grand jury. Now, they are sum- 
moned on Monday and often have to 
remain around the court two and 
three days before’ they are called. 
This is hard on them, as they are 
away from their farm at an expense. 

ALSTON GRIMES. 

Pitt Co., N. C. 


Give Us a Dog Law and Extend the 
Stock Law. 


In reply to your inquiry, will say 
that from the best information I can 
get the acreage in food crops will be 
about the same as last year; cotton 
acreage will be increased about 3 
per cent; but this has been more 





than offset by the cold nights. The 
condition of the cotton plant just at 
this time is very poor indeed, and it 
will take the most favorable seasons 
from now out to make even an aver- 
age crop. Early planted corn is look- 
ing very well, but late planted has 
come up to poor stands. Taking it ali 
in all, I do not think we need worry 
about over-production. 


A great many of our farmers are 
making considerable improvement 
in the preparation of their lands. 
They have bought two-horse plows 
and have done their best to find the 
new plantation just below the old 
one that I have told them about so 
much. The recent dry spell we have 
just had has proven conclusively that 
deep breaking of land is the proper 
thing to do. Those that broke deep 
and harrowed thoroughly have found 
no lack of moisture, and consequent- 
ly have been rewarded by good 
stands. Those that still cling to the 
little bob-tail mule and Dixie plow 
have generally poor stands. As every 
farmer knows a good stand has a 
great deal to do with the outcome 
of a crop. You cannot get a good 
stand where there is lack of mois- 
ture; you cannot retain moisture by 
shallow breaking. So_ stick your 
plow in, for ‘‘He that skinneth his 
land in the spring-time will in turn 
be skinned by poverty in the fall.” 

Now, as to your inquiry as to what 
“legislation would be of special inter- 
est to farmers.” Well, first, there 
should be a general stock law for the 
whole State. Timber just at this 
time is too valuable to make worm 
fences out of. If the timber that 
has been destroyed in making fences 
in the last thirty years in Sampson 
County had been kept until now, it 
would have* been worth more than 
every cent’s worth of real and per- 
sonal property in it at present. What 
is true in this county is true in other 
counties. Is it not time to call a 
halt before it is too late? The loss 
from the wanton destruction of tim- 
ber now is great, but the loss in the 
future from drought caused by the 
destruction of our forests will be 
greater. Another reason why we 
should have it is, it is next to im- 
possible to improve stock when they 
run at large, and there is a general 
mixture of good, bad and indiffer- 
ent. 


And in the second place, Mr. Edi- 
tor, Iam going to hit upon a subject 
before which Governor and legisla- 
tors, the high and the mighty, have 
stood abashed. Tell it not in Gath 
nor Askelon, but whisper it in ex- 
ceeding low tones—that is, the dog 
law. Many of our legislators in the 
past were “‘first at Bethel and last at 
Appomatox,’’ and scaled the heights 
of Gettysburg, yet had not courage 
to tackle this thing. If I had any 
political aspirations myself, discre- 
tion would be the better part of 
valor, but as I have none I guess I 
can commit myself. In traveling not 
long since I overheard this conversa- 
tion between a Tar Heel and a 
Stranger. The Stranger remarked: 


“Say, friend Tar Heel, do you raise 
many sheep over there in North Caro- 
liny?”’ 

‘““Nope!’’ 

“Well, what do you raise then?’”’ 

“Dawgs, Stranger, dawgs!” 

“You have a durn poor taste for 
mutton,” was the cool reply. 


“Well, you see, Stranger, it is jes: 
this way: Mr. Roosevelt is gwine ter 
soon establish a refrigerater service 
to them Filipeners and we want to 
be in the lead!” 


Now, laying all jokes aside, we do 
think that when the next Legislature 
meets there should be some relief 
given the sheep-growing industry 
from that miserable curse, the ‘‘val- 
ler’? cur dog. 

S. H. HOBBS. 

Sampson Co., N. C. 





ASK QUESTIONS. 


Having made up your mind to buy 
a gin outfit, for illustration of a 
point we want to make, don’t hesi- 
tate to write to the factory and ex- 
plain your wants, and if you are fa- 
miliar with this class of machinery, 
state your, objections to his plans or 
machines, if you have any. Ten 
chances to one he has others which 
will overcome your objections. In 
the first place, he can’t put every- 
thing in his catalogues, and in the 
second, he wouldn’t if he could. 
Perhaps he doesn’t want to let his 
competitors know everything he is 
doing. On the other hand, the par- 
ticular outfit you may have seen may 
not represent either his simplest out- 
fit for getting cotton ginned, or his 
most complete. The demands of that 
particular locality may not have jus- 
tified expensive or elaborate plans, or 
the location and surroundings may 
have required every labor-saving de- 
vice known to the art. Nearly every 
outfit is a separate engineering prop- 
osition. 

In this matter of gin machinery, 
we are in a position to meet every 
reasonable demand. Each order sent 
in by a salesman is scrutinized, and 
if there is a defect in the plans, the 
matter is promptly taken up with the 
purchaser and adjusted before any 
shipment is made. As we make en- 


gines also, we know the size that 
should go with each outfit. Write 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 
CHARLOTTE - - - N. Carolina. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Engines, Cotton Gin Machinery, Saw 
Mills, Etc. 





Littleton College, Littleton, N. C., 
and Louise Cottage, Willoughby 
Beach, Va., will both be opened June 
15th as summer hotels. The fall 
term of Littleton College will begin 
September 19th. Summer work at 
the College, at Louise Cottage or at 
home will be offered to twenty young 
women who make immediate appli- 
cation. Address J. M. Rhodes, Lit- 
tleton, N. C. 





Development of Mail Order 
Business. 


Previously mail-order buying has 
been confined largely to other cities, 
but Richmond, Va., has a mail order 
house based on the line of the suc- 
cessful houses. There is no reason 
why Richmond, being situated one- 
half way between Maine and Florida 
should not successfully compete for 
the eastern coast trade. The Spot- 
less Company, Inc., Box 364, A. C., 
Richmond, Va., began February 2, 
1905, and has since grown rapidly. 
It is advertising extensively, and 
has recently gotten out a catalogue 
which they intend to add to year by 
year. This catalogue contains prac- 
tically everything useful on _ the 
farm and in the home, such as bug- 
gies, wagons, harness, paints, farm- 
ing utensils, etc. and even groceries; 
and its prices are designed to com- 
pete with the Western § mail-order 
houses. This should be pleasant to 
the farmers of Virginia and North 
Carolina because it allows them to 
buy from Richmond and save a 
great deal in freight. Most mail-or- 
der purchasers are sold, freight col- 
lect, and the freight from Chicago 
to the South is, of course, much 
higher than from Richmond to any 
Virginia-Carolina points. For ex- 
ample, a farmer in buying a wagon 
from Richmond would save _ prob- 
ably two or three dollars alone in 
freight as compared with buying 
it from Western cities. 





SEABOARD 


AIR LINE RAILWAY. 


Changes in Seaboard 


Schedule. 


Effective Sunday, May 27th, the 
Seaboard will make the following 
changes in schedule: 

No. 81 South-bound will leave Ra- 
leigh 3.10 a. m., instead of 4.15 
a. Mm. 

No. 38 North-bound local will 
leave Raleigh 11.25 a. m., instead of 
li a. @. 

No. 43 South-bound will leave Ra- 
leigh 7.10 p. m., instead of 7.15 
p. m. 

There will be no change in No. 
84 at 1.10 a. m., No. 66 at 11.50 
a. m., No. 30 at 5.05 p. m., North- 
bound, and No. 41 at 4.00 p. m., 
South-bound. 

Trains No. 30—40 now operated 
between Wilmington and Hamlet, 
will be extended through to Char- 
lotte on old figures same as effective 
prior to April 15th, these trains 
making all stops between Hamlet and 
Monroe, thereby eliminating the ne- 
cessity of Nos. 38—41 stopping be- 
tween Hamlet and Monroe. 

No. 81 for Jacksonville will leave 
Hamlet at 6.30 a. m. 

No. 33 for Atlanta will leave Ham- 
let at 6.30 a. m. 

No. 41 for Atlanta will leave Ham- 
let at 10.05 p. m. instead of 7.50 
p. m., waiting for connection with 
No. 43 from the North, the same as 
schedule effective prior to April 15th; 
this train will make connection at 
Atlanta and Birmingham for all 
points in the Southwest. 

No. 45 will leave Charlotte for 
Rutherfordton at 4.45 p. m. instead 
of 4.00 p. m. as at present. 

No. 33 will arrive Monroe 8.15 
a. m. and No. 133 will leave Monroe 
8.20 a. m., arriving Charlotte 9.00 
a. m.; leave Charlotte 9.15 a. m. for 
Rutherfordton, instead of arriving 
Charlotte 10.00 a. m., leaving 10.15 
a. m. as at present. 

There is no change in schedule of 
other trains. 

For information, time-tables, rates, 
schedules etec., address, 

C. HB. GATTIS; T. FP. A., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


UARE 
PIANOS 


That cost from $400 to 
$800, at $40 to $100. 
' Terms $5.00 to $10.00 
cash and $1.00 to $1.50 per 
week! These Pianos are in 
nerfect condition and by far 
preferable to cheap uprights. 

Write at once and secure 
first choice. 
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8 CHAS. M. STIEFF, 


3 Southern Wareroom: 


5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C, 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 





XXV.—More About the Law as to Wills. 





No. 25 of a Series of Articles on ‘‘Law for Farmers,” prepared especially for 
The sh ap cette Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, formerly Judge of 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


Unless a contrary intention ap- | tee dies before he arrives at the age 


pears on the face of the will itself, 
the will in reference to the property 
comprised in it speaks and takes ef- 
fect as if it had been executed im- 
mediately before the death of, the 
maker; and therefore it is that all 
of the estate of whatever kind which 
the testator owned or had an inter- 
est at the time of his death, includ- 
ing that which he acquired after the 
execution of the will, will pass by the 
will. 
The Residuary Clause. 


The makers of wills (testators) 
often-times after disposing of their 
property to particular persons, insert 
a clause that all the rest and residue 
of their estate shall go to some named 
person, such a provision being called 
the residuary clause; and into this 
residuary clause will fall all property, 
real and personal, which was _ be- 
queathed or devised to any person 
who died in the life-time of the tes- 
tator (except a lineal descendant of 
the testator) or when when any leg- 
acy or devise is incapable of taking 
effect. 

Children born after the execution 
of the will, and not provided for in 
the will, are entitled to such share of 
the property of the parent’s estate as 
if he or she had died without a will; 
and the right of such children is a 
lien on the dead parent’s estate until 
their shares of the estate is allotted to 
them. 


Distinction Between General and Spe- 
cific Legacies. 


A legacy is a bequest or gift of 
personal property by will, and the 
person to whom it is given or be- 
queathed is called a legatee. Lega- 
cies are known in the law as, first, 
general or pecuniary, and_ specific. 
A legacy of $1,000, for instance, is 
4 general or pecuniary legacy; while 
a legacy of a horse or cow, a partic- 
ular set of furniture, a diamond ring, 
or a piece of silver plate is one ex- 
ample of a specific legacy. That is, 
a specific legacy is one so designated 
and identified that that particular 
thing, and no other in its place, must 
pass to the legatee; and therefore, if 
a specific legacy is lost or destroyed 
in the life-time of the testator, it is 
said in law to be revoked by ademp- 
tion. 

A specific legacy, of course, can- 
not be delivered to the legatee until 
all the debts of the estate are paid, 
for a man will not be allowed to be 
generous before he is just, but the 
executor must hand them over after 
the payment of the debts; and in 
case there are not assets sufficient to 
pay the debts of the estate outside of 
the legacies. Then all the general 
legacies must abate proportionately 
to pay the debt, or be used entirely 
for that purpose, if necessary, before 
specific legacies can be so appropri- 
ated. 


A Contingent Legacy Defined. 


There is another important dis- 
tinction between legacies, viz. vested 
and contingent. A vested legacy is 
one that takes effect (and cannot be 
defeated) at the death of the testa- 
tor. A contingent legacy is one that 
depends upon the happening of some 
future uncertain event, or some un- 
certain person. Judge Christian 
thought that in one instance, at least, 
this distinction was a trifling one. 
The instance is, in the case of a leg- 
acy given when, or if, the legatee 
attains twenty-one years, the law de- 
clares that to be a contingent legacy, 
and that it lapses in case the lega- 





of twenty-one years; whereas, if the 
legacy is given to one payable at the 
age of twenty-one years old, or when, 
of if he attains twenty-one, the leg- 
acy becomes vested and is transmis- 
sible though he should die without 
ever arriving at age. A legacy given 
to one dea at the time the will was 
executed, is void. 

Legacies bear interest from one 
year after the death of the testator, 
except when they are given for the 
support and maintenance of the lega- 
tee, and then they bear’ interest 
from the death of the testator. 


When Lands Must Support a Bene- 
ficiary. 


If, in a will real estate be de- 
vised to one with a provision that 
another person is to have a support 
out of the land, the rents and prof- 
its from the land will be the source 
from which such support must be 
derived. In that case the land it- 
self could not be sold to meet the 
charge, neither would the failure 
of the devisee to furnish the support 
out of the rents aud profits, defeat 
the devise. The devisee might sell 
and convey the lands, but the rents 
and profits therefrom, in whomso- 
ever hands they might be, would be 
charged with the support; and in 
case the person who might be the 
owner, or lessee, of the land should 
fail to till or use it to good advant- 
age to make it reasonably produc- 
tive, then the courts would give re- 
lief by appointing a receiver to take 
charge of the lands or leasing them 
to some person for the purpose of 
raising the support charged upon 
the rents and profits. 

Where the devisee (he to whom 
the land is given in the will) dies 
in the life-time of the devisor (ma- 
ker of the will) the devise (gift of 
the land) lapses, except when the 
devisee is a lineal descendant of 
the devisor. That is, if a father de- 
vises to a child or grandchild a 
tract of land and the child or grand- 
child dies in the lifetime of the fa- 
ther or grandfather, the land will 
go to the child’s or grandchild’s 
child or children if there be such. 
But if the devisor should leave the 
land to any other of his kindred, or 
to a stranger, and such devisee 
should die before the devisor, the de- 
vise would lapse. 


Requiring Land to Be Sold. 


A devisor in his will may em- 
power his executor to sell his lands 
either to pay the debts of the estate 
or to settle it expeditionally; but he 
must use plain and express words 
in the conferring of such power, or 
impose such duties on the executor 
as could not be formed except by a 
sale of the devisor’s land. And our 
Supreme Court has held that, where 
a devisor invested his executors ‘‘with 
discretionary powers to settle my es- 
tate as they judge best for the inter- 
ests of my heirs at law,’’ the pow- 
ers to sell land was not conferred. 

It is not necessary, in a will, to 
use the word “‘heirs’’ to devise a fee 
simple estate. When land is devised 
to any person the devise is held to 
be in fee simple, unless it plainly ap- 
pears in the will that the devisor in- 
tended to give a less estate than a 
fee simple. 


How Wills are Construed. 


The rule of the courts is, that wills 
must be most favorably expounded to 
carry out, if possible, the intention 
of the testator. Words in a will will 


‘tain and particular mannei in con- 





not be rejected unless in case where 
no rational construction can be put 
upon them as_ they stand. That 
words capable of no seasonable con- 
struction can and must be rejected 
makes it incumbent on those who 
prepare their own wills, without the 
aid of counsel, to use plain and sim- 
ple words, avoiding all technical 
terms and phrases. Indeed technical 
words or law _ expressions’ inad- 
vertently or ignorantly made use of 
sometimes thwart the intention of 
the’ testator; and there is one par- 
ticular instance of the use of a tech- 
nical term that has resulted in the 
intention of the’ testator being so 
strikingly defeated, that it is well to 
refer to it here. Sometimes, it is 
the purpose of the testator to give, 
say, to a father or mother a life es- 
tate in lands with remainder over 
after the death of the parent to his 
or her children; and instead of the 
property being devised (or conveyed 
by deed) to the parent and at his or 
her death to go to the children, the 
testator gives the land, at the death 
of the parent, to his or her heirs. 
Now notwithstanding the clear pur- 
pose of the testator was to give the 
remainder interest in the land to the 
children, yet it is thwarted by the 
use of the technical word hers, and 
the whole estate goes in fee simple 
to the parent to the entire exclusion 
of the children. That 
brought about by a rule of law which 
is called in the law books the Rule 
in Shelley’s Case. 


Subsequent Marriage Breaks a Will. 


All wills except those made under 
a power of appointment, that is, 
wills made because the testator was 
compelled to execute them in a cer- 


formity to the directions in writing 
of another person to that effect) are 
revoked by the subsequent marriage 
of the maker. In all other cases 
wills are irrevocable otherwise than 
by the execution of some other will 


or codicil in writing of a later date, 
or other writing delaring the revoca- 
tion of the same, or by burning, can- 
celling, tearing or obliterating the 
same by the testator himself or in his 
presence and by his dictation and 
consent. 


A Codicil Must be Witnessed. 


A codicil making an alteration or 
explanation of a will or addition to 
a subtractive form, must be attested, 
like a will, by two witnesses at least, 
and proved like the will. 

Wills are not revoked by subse- 
quent change in the affairs of the 
testator; neither does the convey- 
ance of a part of the property em- 
braced in the will, after its execution, 
work a revocation of the will as to 
the remaining property. 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 
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Southern Real Estate 
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I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 


by selling yours. If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Creed for June. 


I believe in the love of the earth for the morning, 
While the tree-tops talk of the day to come; 

I believe in the gladness of hopes a-borning, 
While yet the lips of them tremble—dumb. 


I believe in the fresh, sweet smell of the meadow, 
Caught and kissed by the conquering sun. 

I believe in the sweets that hide in the shadows, 
By the gray stone wall, where the still brooks run. 


I believe in the long, straight beams that quiver, 
Falling down through the great white day, 

While under the face of the glittering river 
Currents are moving and eddies play. 


I believe in the rising scent of the flowers, 
Filling the cups of the afternoon; 

I believe in the height of the cloudy towers, 
Built in the west, to fall too soon. 


I believe in the music of hidden thrushes, 
Only heard in the tangle of trees— 
I believe in the lullaby wind as it hushes 


Green little leaves, and 


the drone of bees. 


I believe in the good, great world, and I love it; 
I love and believe in Man, and the call 
Of the soul that is in it, and yet above it— 
I believe in the God who made it all. 
—wWinfield Scott Moody, in Harper’s Monthly. 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


A RENAISSANCE IN GARDENING. 





For fifteen years there has been 
a very decided abatement of interest 
in the exterior adornment of South- 
ern homes. Doubtless this has been 
due to the changes of property: the 
divisions of large plots into small 
lots; the desire to lessen grounds and 
supply necessary improvements to 
residences; the increased and often 


_absorbing interest in interior deco- 


ration and furnishings; and the ne- 
cessity for economy in domestic ser- 
vice. New houses and prettier ones 
have arisen all over the country, but 
the old style of gardening, for which 
our Southland was conspicuous, has 
departed—a loss to the distinctive 
beauty of the South and a disappoint- 
ment to visitors. 

But in accordance with the nat- 
ural swing of the pendulum of Time, 
the rebound has come, and there are 
evidences everywhere of a _ renais- 
sance in gardening. Let us not only 
welcome but encourage it. Let our 
women, to whom is left much of the 
regulation of the homes, determine 
that their premises, whether in town 
or country, shall be made, by flowers 
and vines, hedges and shrubs, as 
beautiful as possible. There is real- 
ly no limit to the possibilities of Car- 
olina flora, for our climate and soil 
admit of the culture of so many spe- 
cies that one is astounded in con- 
templation. 

If landscape gardeners were con- 
sulted more frequently they soon 
would do as much for the State as 
architects have in late years done, 
giving suggestions of beauty and 
adaptability, and preventing the mo- 
notony of imitation. Even small 
plots in our towns may be made 
artistic and picturesque if a number 
of contiguous ones are arranged ac- 
cording to certain schemes, blocks 
being designed as wholes but cared 
for by separate owners of parts. 
There need be but moderate expense, 
for the love of flowers quickly de- 
velops a generosity that delights in 
sharing the open air treasures. It is 
sweet to be associated with such gifts. 
Let fences be abolished everywhere, 
and hedges and border plants be 
used to establish lines. Tall wire 
fences covered with such vines as 
clematis, wisteria, woodbine, Virginia 
creeper, white and yellow jasmines 
or roses may be placed where screens 
are necessary. Utilize native flower- 








ing shrubs as hedges when possible, 
and study variety. 

And to the women who read The 
Progressive Farmer, it is to you that 
the South looks for its beauty. No 
home is so humble that it may not 
be made attractive as a vine-covered 
cottage, no residence is so grand that 
it cannot be adorned by the simplest 
flower. 

When our women again develop 
the taste for gardening that is theirs 
by right of heredity, the whole land 
will be made lovely; the macadam- 
ized roads of the State will be adorn- 
eded by avenues of flowering trees 
as well as shade trees; the farmers 
will put hardy plants with fruit trees, 
and grape vines along the roads near 
their homes; the real estate com- 
panies, in laying out tracts, will give 
more thought to parks and street 
decorations, and no country in-the 
world—neither England with its 
hedges and ivy, China with its wealth 
of flowering trees, Italy with olive 
and ilex avenues, Holland with ‘its 
gorgeous tulip beds, nor New Eng- 
land with its green trimness—shall 
be more beautiful than our own 
North Carolina, our own Southland. 

MRS. JOHN VAN LANDINGHAM. 

Charlotte, N. C. 





A POLITICIAN’S VAL#OICTORY. 


Bob 
Political 


Ex-Governor 
Farewell to 
called. 


The defeat of Senator Edward W. 
Carmack, who is said to be one of the 
most brilliant men in the upper 
branch of Congress, by ex-Govenor 
Robert L. Taylor—‘‘Fddling Bob’’— 
before the Democratic primaries in 
Tennessee has attracted attention 
outside of that State. Bob Taylor 
is the man who, as a Democrat, ran 
against his brother, a Republican, 
and his father, a Prohibitionist, and 
fiddled himself into the Governor’s 
chair. The father did not make any 
public speeches for his party, but the 
two brothers stumped the State to- 
gether, speaking from the same plat- 
form and stopping at the same hotel. 
The debates were always good-na- 
tured. Alf Taylor is said to have 
been the better speaker of the two, 
but Bob carried his fiddle along, and 


Taylor's Former 
Life Re- 


when the votes were counted he had 
the most. 

Bob Taylor was twice elected Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee. When his sec- 
ond term was up he had “tired of 
the ingratitude of official life,” and 
decided to retire from _ politics. 
Here is his valedictory: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I am 
about to shuffle off this mortal coil of 
politics and fly away to the haven of 
my native mountains, where I can 
think and dream in peace, safe from 
the sickening stings of unjust criti- 
cism, safe from the talons of some 
old political vultures, safe from the 
slimy kiss and keen dagger of in- 
gratitude. 

“TIT do not retire the somnambulist of 
a shattered dream, but with all the 
buds of hope bursting into bloom and 
all the bowers of the. future ring- 
ing with melody. I am contented 
with my lot in life. Three times I 
have worn the laurel wreath of hon- 
or, twined by the people of my native 
State, and that is glory enough for 
me. 

“To me there is nothing in this 
world so pathetic as a candidate. He 
is like a mariner without a compass, 
drifting on the tempest-tossed waves 
of uncertainty between the smiling 
cliffs of hope and the frowning crags 
of dispair. He is a walking petition 
and a living prayer; he is the pack- 
horse of public sentiment, the drom- 
edary of politics. And even if he 
reaches the goal of his ambition, he 
will soon feel the beak of the vulture 
in his heart, the fang of the serpent 
in his soul. 

“T am no longer a candidate. Never 
again will I be inaugurated into pub- 
lic office. The ark of my public ca- 
reer now rests on the Ararat of pri- 
vate life, and I stand on its peaceful 
summit and look down on the reced- 
ing flood of politics. The dove of 
my destiny has brought me an olive 
branch from happier fields, and I go 
hence to labor and to love.’’ 

Read again the third paragraph of 
the above valedictory. Taylor saw 
his chance to become a Senator of the 
United States, and changed his tune 
from “I am contented with my lot 
in lift’? to “I am not contented with 
my lot in life.”’ He who had flown 
to the haven of his native moun- 
tains, safe from ‘‘the slimy kiss and 
keen dagger of ingratitude,’’ became 
once more, as of old, “a walking pe- 
tition and living prayer.” His pray- 
er has been answered. But what of 
the man whom he has defeated? It 
is now his turn to feel the ‘‘beak of 
the vulture in his heart, the fang of 
the serpent in his soul.’’ Such is 
politics.—Sanford Express. 





The Spanish Royal Wedding. 


The great royal wedding of the 
season has been that of Princess Ena 
of Battenberg, England, to King Al- 
fonso XIII. of Spain, last Thursday, 
May 31st. Society of a curious world 
has followed the romantic courtship 
with marked pleasure, and shown 
much interest in the several elabor- 
ate functions incident to the main 
event on the last day of May. Be- 
fore the formal announcement of her 
petrothal some months ago, the Prin- 
cess, who had been a member of the 
English Church, was received into 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

King Alfonso is the only living 
monarch who has been king from 
the moment of his birth, all other 
rulers having passed at least a few 
years of their infancy under the rule 
of their parent or a regent. King 
Alfonso is certainly a true son of 
Spain in his looks, and his people be- 
lieve that he wilJl, like his father, be 
“every inch a king,’’ although the 
Spanish conception of just what a 
man should do and be in order to be 
“every inch a king’ might differ 
from our conception of nobility. A 


eee 


Jove bull-fights and be proud anq 
spend money lavishly, be familiar 
with the haughty and haughty wiih 
the familiar. These requisites are 
said to be possessed by Alfonso XIII. 

There is an interesting tale of ro- 
mance about the life of this young 
king and benedict. Born a king, his 
father’s death occurring previous to 
the son’s birth, the burden of gov- 
ernment rested upon a woman. For- 
tunately the widowed queen was a 
woman of strong character, and she 
guarded the kingdom of her son with 
rare tact and discretion during the 
long years of minority. She was de- 
termined to call him Alfonso, after 
his father, although the superstitious 
Spaniards objected to the number 
thirteen. The queen had her way 
and further defied superstition by 
asking Pope Leo XIII. to be his god- 
father. 

According to Spanish custom, the 
king became of age when sixteen, 
four years ago, and then solemnly 
assumed the reins of government. He 
was twenty years old on the 17th of 
last month. His bride is just in her 
eighteenth year. Princess Ena is the 
daughter of the Princess Henry, of 
Battenberg, who was before her mar- 
riage the Princess Beatrice Mary 
Victoria Feodore, the ninth child of 
Queen Victoria. The young Princess 
Ena, is, therefore, a niece of the 
King of England. Her full name is 
Victoria Eugenia Julia Ena.—Farm 
and Fireside. 





The Vice President’s Slip at the Meth- 
odist Conference. 


An amusing incident took place at 
the Friday night’s session of the 
General Conference of the M. KE. 
Church, South, at Birmingham, dur- 
ing the address of Vice President 
Fairbanks, and an incident withal 
that resulted in some embarrassment 
to the Vice President of these United 
States. According to the delegates 
from this section to the General Con- 
ference, who were present during 
the address, Mr. Fairbanks, after 
speaking in his cold, dignified man- 
ner for several minutes, warmed to 
his subject and plead for harmony, 
peace and unity. Rising to the 
heights of his eloquence Mr. Fair- 
banks fairly shouted: 

“Brethren, I tell you that this 
country needs more than anything 
else a united Republicanism.”’ 

It was a slip of the tongue. The 
Vice President had intended saying 
a ‘‘united Methodism.” The vast as- 
sembly of delegates and _ visitors 
drawn to the big convention hall by 
the presence of the _ distinguished 
speaker, was next in an instant and 
deafening shouts and laughter fol- 
lowed the ‘“break.’’ ‘‘For_ several 
minutes, said George L. Hackney, one 
of the returned delegates, ‘‘the 
laughter kept up and interrupted the 
speaker. It was too good to let pass. 


Mr. Fairbanks turned red, gulped 
down several swallows of water, 
fidgeted awhile and finally, when 


quiet was restored, told the audience 
that it would have to excuse him; 
that he forgot he was addressing an 
assembly of distinguished Southern 
Methodists instead of a Republican 
Convention in the North.’ Asheville 
Gazette-News. 





Willie Simson: ‘‘Mamma is going 
to give a lawn party next week. Have 
you been invited yet?’’ Mrs. Von 
Blumer: ‘Not yet, dear. What 
makes you ask?’’ Willie: ‘She said 
the other day she couldn’t quite 
make up her mind about it.”’ 





American Tourist: “I observe, 
with some astonishment, that you 
hold general elections in mid-sum- 
mer.’?’ English Host: ‘Yes. The 
heggs are in much better condition 








rea’ Spaniard must be full of. life, 


for throwing then than later hon!” 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT, 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 











Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


It seems to be unanimously settled 
among those attempting to solve the 
hard problem presented by “Sincere” 
that the young mother must part 
with her children. In view of the 
facts, that certainly seems a sensible 
decision, but like many = sensible 
things, it is hard to act upon. Cer- 
tainly, if the mother now has no way 
to provide for them, and can see no 
way, it seems inevitable, though as 
long as she can keep them with her, 
it seems to me that a child is better 
off with its own mother than it could 
be with strangers. Perhaps, if the 
mother can make up her mind to 
part with them for a few years, she 
can, by patience and industry, have 
some sort of home to bring them to 
at the end of that time. At any rate, 
let her read ‘‘Faithful’s’” comforting 
letter, and whatever she decides to 
do, let her do it as cheerfully ana 
trustfully as possible. 

Mrs. S. E. M.’s county official is 
quite right—there would have to be 
modifications to any law making edu- 
cation compulsory. I do not think 
any law would require parents to 
send their children to school as much 
as nine months out of a year, and 
it would hardly apply to children over 
sixteen years old. Just what modi- 
fications are necessary would have to 
be decided after a very careful inves- 
tigation into existing conditons, and 
would, I am sure, be as just and as 
sensible as our people could ask. 

AUNT MARY. 





One Way of Solving the Problem. 


Dear Aunt Mary: While scanning 
over The Progressive Farmer of this 
week my eyes fell on Sincere’s let- 
ter headed, ‘‘A Hard Problem.” 

I was impresed, deeply impressed, 
by her letter. I can heartily join hen 
in saying “God pity the young wid- 
owed mother of a family of helpless 
babies.”’ God does, and will ever- 
more pity, all such. His mercies ex- 
tend to the uttermost parts of the 
globe. ‘‘The Great I Am” has shown 
His mindfulness and pity for the 
fatherless and helpless ones by in- 
stilling in the minds of His subjects 
the idea of building orphanges 
where all such unfortunate little chil- 
dren might . have good homes, be 
trained under Christian influence, 
and taught in the different domestic 
affairs of life. High and noble aims 
are there instilled in their minds; 
that may ultimately tend to develop 
them into ‘“‘manly men, and womanly 
wonmen.’’ In short, the orphanage is 
prepared to take the place of fath- 
er and mother. There are many 
fathers and mothers who are not 
worthy of the name, whose children 
would be fortunate if they could have 
the privlege’ of being raised and 
trained in the orphanage. I feel that 
we should all be thankful for such 
great institutions whereby no widow 
need sacrifice herself nor starve her 


children. Suppose she is left to her- 
self and her own resources. Well, 
the resources are at hand. Now’ 


lookout for an opportunity and go 
about seeking after an opportunity. 

I know it would be a cross to a 
mother to part with her little ones, 
but the cross always comes before 
the crown; and we must not be so 
timid as to. let false love over-balance 
wisdom and understanding and rob 
our children of what the Giver of all 
good has provided and has in store 
for them. I am sure it would be 
much greater happiness to a true 
mother to know her dear little ones 
were in a good home where all their 
needs were supplied by competent 





managers than to have them nestling 
around her looking up into her sad 
face, expecting and really neding 
something that was impossible for 
her to bestow because of her desti- 
tute condition. 

A young man is living near us 
who was nursed and trained in the 
orphanage when quiet young. He is 
developing into a good man, and [| 
feel sure he will make his mark in 
this world for good. I have in my 
broken way give my best ideas and 
judgment as_ regards helpless and 
fatherless children. Would like to 
hear from others. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Union Co., N. C. 





A Recipe. 


Dear Aunt Mary: I _ have just 
been reading some of the “Social 
Chat’ letters in The Progressive Far- 
mer, and will give the recipe for a 
pudding that is simple, inexpensive 
and nice for delicate people. I hope 
the inquiring mother will try it fou 
her little girl. 

Boil corn grits just as you do to 
eat with gravy. To two cups of the 
grits, add two beaten eggs, butter the 
size of an egg, one cup of sweet 
milk, three-fourths cup of sugar, and 
bake. Nutmeg makes a good flavor, 
but any can be used. 

MRS. S. C. PEEDIN. 

Johnston Co., N. C. 





A Word of Comfort. 


Dear Aunt Mary: How can any 
one read ‘‘Success’s” letter without 
sympathizing with the widowed 
mother she describes? 

Yes, her place now seems a hard 
one, so many obstacles to overcome 
—trial after trial and all those nu- 
merous things to be met with which 
she would never be able to stand 
alone were it not for God’s strong 
right arm to lean upon. 

It is hard to have our dear ones 
taken away, leaving us alone to battle 
with this great world, but God is ever 
near, and He makes us strong so we 
can bear these things. 

I remember years ago I had a trou- 
ble and the way seemed so rugged 
for me that I felt that I never could 
stand it, and to a dear friend I tear- 
fully said, “I know I will never be 
able to stand this trouble.’’ That dear 
friend replied in the most consoling 
words that I have ever heard: ‘“‘My 
child, don’t let that worry you; God 
has always taken care of you and 
He always will.” And He always has. 
Whenever trials beset me I think of 
that dear friend’s consoling words. 

It will be so with that young 
widow, too. God will show her a 
way. ‘He careth for His sheep.” 

FAITHFUL. 


Craven Co., N. C. 





An Answer to “Sincere”? and Some 
Other Things. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Please grant 
me space to tell Sincere what I think 
I would do, if my condition were as 
the one she supposes. If I could not 
find work sufficient to enable me to 
care for my children, I should let 
their relatives take them and care for 
them, or if they were old enough, I 
would try to get them in some of the 
many asylums, that are now caring 
for orphans, and furnishing homes, 
food and clothing, and educating 
them until they are sixteen years old, 
when they can care for themselves. 

I asked one of our county officials, 
a few days ago, in speaking of com- 
pulsory education, if he thought 
the masses of the parents in this 
State could send their children to- 
school eight or nine months in the 
year, and he replied that there would 
have to be ‘modifications.” Not 
knowing what the modifications 
would be it is hard for one to tell 





whether he would espouse the meas- 
ure or not. 

I was a teacher for about twenty- 
five years teaching both public and 
private schools, and I thought the 
parents sent their children to school 
as well as their ability allowed, and 
I have taught in other places besides 
my own county. But I found that 
the schools were patronized in No- 
vember, December, January, and 
February much better than any other 
time during the year. Why?  Be- 
cause the generality of the patrons 
of the school were farmers, and when 
March arrived, the large boys would 
have to go to making fences and 
plowing. Then the next size, both 
boys and girls, would quit to help 
plant the crops, and soon all would 
quit to help till; and remain away 
until the harvest was gathered. 

Aunt Mary, I think that one of the 
modifications ought to be that the 
negroes be not affected by the com- 
pulsory law, because they are gener- 
ally not able to send to school much, 
and they all send at every oppor- 
tunity they can afford without any 
compulsion, 

In fact, I think compelling men to 
desist from evil is enough. When we 
start out to force them to do good, 
one cannot tell where the thing will 
stop. 

So I think the parents may as well 
be free to govern their children as 
they think best, especially as the par- 
ents are the ones most interested and 
who do all the sacrificing that is done 
for the children’s benefit. This ap- 
plies to both education and labor. 
Hoping for a full discussion, 

Yours as ever, 
MRS. S. E. M. 

Bertie Co., N. C. 





Another Topic For Discussion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Mrs. S. E. M. 
proposes a subject which I would) 
like to hear discussed, but I do not 
like to fire the first gun myself, for 
I think I see war clouds over our 
Social Chat. However, being of a 
patriotic nature along this line I 
would be glad to hear of its being 
fired by some one else, and then 
with our flag bearer marching on 
ahead and the band playing ‘‘Home 
Sweet Home,’’ we would all fall in 
line and join in the great battle 
of “Why Men Choose to Remain 
Bachelors.”’ 

Do you know I suspect that the 
women themselves are the very 
cause of some men’s being bachelors? 
For they do not always choose to be 
but sometimes have to be. Now I 
do not mean to say that women are 
all to blame, for I know I have seen 
young men I would not marry (if I 
were a woman)—well must I say, 
if they were the last? 

In some places, the worse a boy 
is the more the girls seem to like 
him, and I have been in _ places 
where the boy who carries a revolver 





in one hip-pocket and a pint bottle 


of whiskey in the other is the one 
the girls set their caps for. Then, 
again so many girls want a Rich Man 
someone who shines just about like 
those letters. I went to a place 
once where there were three or four 
girls of marriageble age, and pretty 
enough, too, as far as that goes, and 
I heard sometime after my visit that 
they said they would not marry a 
man unless he was as rich as cream. 
Not being as rich as cream, I have 
not visited those girls since. I be- 
lieve in the old saying: ‘‘Marry for 
love and work for riches.” 

Now if I have not shown some of 
the reasons why men choose to re- 
main bachelors, I would like to hear 
from some of the more spirited 
cousins on this subject. 

I did not intend to be the one to 
fire the first gun in this war, but as 
war has not been declared yet, 1 
hope you will take it that I am just 
shooting a squirrel. 

Will some of the cousins tell me 
if they know where I can get the 
words and music to the song ‘Just 
Before the Marriage?”’ 

OBSERVER. 

Nash Co., N. C. 











SALE! 


Five thousand yards 4o cent 
Silk Warp Check Mousselines, 
25c a yard, Roseda, Alice, Pink, 
Rose, Silver Grey, Lavender, 
Navy, Black. 

Unusual purchase enables us 
to offer these fine Dark Mousse- 
lines at this price. 

Beyond question the best and 
most desirable dressy fabric of 
the kind offered in this fine 
Wash Goods department in years. 

Printed Silk Warp Mousse- 
lines, White and Pastel grounds 
with beautiful floral shadow and 
rose printings, 25c, 35c to 45c a 
yard. 

Also large range in all shades 
plain Silk Warp Mousselines, 
I5c, 25c to Soc. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, = PENNSYLVANIA. 
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if not—can be returned at our expense. 
information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the 
SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 
and the other six. 

This is a strong testimonial of the su 

ualities and great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
rec ized 

“FAVORITE” piano of the South. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guafanteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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“WHAT’S THE NEWS?”’—THE TREND OF 
EVENTS AS WE SEE IT. 

What a dangerous hold the mob spirit is get- 
ting on the South is indicated by the brutal 
lvnching of two white men early last week—the 
man Johnson at Wadesboro, N. C., and one Rob- 
ert T. Rogers at Tallulah, La. The lynching of 
Johnson ,was especially fiendish—cold-blooded 
butchery that makes us wonder if we have any 


right to look with any Pharasaical pity on the 


Spaniard’s love for the bloody bull-fight. 


a 
Where the Mob Spirit is Leading Us. 


There are a number of circumstances in con- 
nection with each of these lynchings that are 
enough to make us pause and inquire whither 
we are drifting. Neither victim was guilty of 
the nameless crime—the offence of each being 
murder—nor was the murder in either case so 
recent as to lead us to excuse the mob on the 
ground of uncontrollable passion. Both Johnson 
and Rogers were in the hands of the law, securely 
lodged in jail, and in Johnson’s case, a special 
term of court called for his trial was soon to 
convene. In the face of these facts, it is hard to 
believe that the main motive of either mob was 
anything more than a fiendish and bloodthirsty 
passion for a human life—a savage desire to kill 
while there was seemingly an opportunity to kill 
while escaping the punishment for killing. Poor, 
weak-minded Johnson taken from his iron cell 
at midnight by the swearing, riotous mob, was 
stabbed like a hog and left a bloody trail to make 
the path along which he was dragged, praying 
for mercy to men who were doing murder as 
surely as he himself had done it—and with even 
more deliberation. : 

eM 
The Citizen’s Duty in Supporting Law. 

An act like this is a blot on the good name not 
only of the section in which it is committed, but 
of the entire State and the entire South. All 
honor to Governor Glenn who not only directed 
the promptest possible investigation by Judge 
Walter H. Neal, and employed counsel to assist 
the Solicitor, but went in person to aid these 
men in their effort to avenge the law and the 
courts. As a result, sixteen men have been bound 
over for trial at the next term of Union Superior 
Court. 

From these cases there are several morals that 
One is the necessity of greater 
speed in the trial of men charged with capital 
crimes; the other is, the lengths to which the 
lynching spirit will go if it is once given rein. 
It cannot be checked. Just as surely as the tiger 
once tasting blood can never be trusted, just so 
surely will the mob if allowed to kill for one 
reason, not hesitate to kill for other 
As the writer has said on another occasion: 


reasons. 


“Everywhere, in season and out of season, 
good men must preach the sanctity of law and 
the peril of lawlessness. We must excuse lynch- 
ing under no conditions, for as certainly as a 
fire, fanned to a fury in one room, will sweep on 
to other rooms, so certainly will the mob, if gen- 
erally encouraged to punish one crime, sweep ir- 


_resistibly on to supplant the court at all points. 


Instead of excusing it where the crime is horrible 
and the guilt of the criminal undoubted, we must 
teach that in such cases mob law is the more in- 
defensible—because of the increased certainty 
and speed of legal punishment. 

“It is not the criminal’s rights, but the court’s 
rights, that we need to emphasize. In his heart 
of hearts every man must say with the lynchers 
that the rapist is a brute who has forfeited all 
human rights. But the law that we have set up 
in God’s name, and in the name of all the peo- 





ple,—this has the highest and noblest of rights, 
and it is the law’s right to try the criminal, not 
the criminal’s right to a lawful trial, that is vio- 
lated whenever and wherever an irresponsible 
minority usurps the powers which the whole peo- 
ple have vested in our courts of justice. We need 
to teach that, if Satan himself should commit a 
crime, we should try him in legal form,—not for 
Satan’s sake, but for the sake of law and order 
and civilization; not that he would have the 
right to a court trial, but that our courts alone 
would have the right to try him; and that trial by 
any other body is, and will ever be, usurpation 
and minority rule,—un-American, undemocratic, 
and unendurable.”’ 


es 
King Alfonso’s Marriage. 

One has only to keep his eyes open to see that 
Emerson’s law of “Compensation” governs near- 
ly everything in the world. Somehow or other 
things are envened up in the long run. A man 
must pay for everything he gets, and Nature is 
never cheated. We who have envied Kings, for 
example: can we not see that Alfonso of Spain 
has paid in full the price of his throne when he 
cannot even marry a bride without having the 
envy of his power rebound in a ghastly tragedy— 
and but for one intervening wire, the mangled 
Lodies of the King and his new-made Queen 
would have ended the wedding day with a double 
funeral? 

But the whole world is glad that Alfonso es- 
caped. He is a finer fellow than he promised to 
be at one time; and we Americans are too gener- 
ous to cherish the transient hatreds of 1898. We 
must laugh cynically, of course, at Princess Ena’s 
professed “conversion” to the Roman Catholic 
Church; but the marriage itself does not seem to 
have been for political reasons solely, as most 
royal marriages are, but a genuine love-match. 
Princess Ena is a niece of King Edward, and this 
is the first time in three hundred years that the 
royal houses of Catholic Spain and Protestant 
Kngland have been linked by marriage. 

et 
Stormy Politics in Tennessee. 

Tennessee has been a political storm centre this 
year. Strenuous as was the fight between ‘‘Bob”’ 
Taylor and Senator Carmack, an even bitterer 
contest has been that for the Gubernatorial nomi- 
nation between Gov. John I. Cox (seeking re- 
nomination) and Congressman Malcolm R. Patter- 
son, of Memphis. For four days last week in the 
Democratic State Convention in session at Nash- 
ville the contending factions contested every inch 
of ground in what is pronounced the stormiest 
political gathering in the history of the State. 
When the last contest had been decided, however, 
it was apparent that Cox had been defeated, and 
Patterson was then nominated without formal op- 
position. The Republicans, however, are very 
hopeful of making capital out of the general bit- 
terness which has been developed between the 
Democratic factions. ni 

se 
Congressional Notes. 

After much wrestling, the House and Senate 
Committees have practically agreed on the amend- 
ments to the rate bill, and the measure will be 
taken up for final action in a few days. About the 
Host notable change made by the Committee is 
that prohibiting the issuance of free passes to any- 
body—though there is little chance that this pro- 
vision can run the gauntlet of a vote in the full 
Houses. Practically all the Senate amendments 
are accepted. 

Senator Burton will probably resign his seat 
in the Senate in order to save himself from being 
expelled, as Senator Bailey proposes. Burton is 
under sentence of imprisonment for grafting. An- 
other Senator likely to go is Mr. Smoot of Utah. 
By a vote of 7 to 5 the Committee has reported 
against him, and the women of the country are 
overwhelming every Senator with petitions for 
Smoot’s expulsion. 

The Southern Railway fast mail subsidy, which 
has been a matter of such contention all through 


the session, has been completely uncloaked at last 
and goes on the official records in all its shame- 
less dishonor. Its friends rejected Senator Sim- 
mons’s amendment that the appropriation be not 
used unless necessary for the good of the postal 
service—thereby knocking out all its props of re- 
spectability—-whereupon, we are glad to see, both 
North Carolina Senators and Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina, opposed the measure. 

A bill has passed the Senate allowing patrons 
ot R. F. D. routes to use any sort of box they de- 
sire. The House has not yet acted on the mat- 
ter. 

. 1 
Investigating Packing Houses and Railways. 

The recent investigation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has revealed a state of graft and corrup- 
tion hardly less foul-smelling than the insurance 
scandals. The evidence shows that the high rail- 
way officials were regularly bribed by the coal 
companies, and that coal companies which refused 
to “‘tip’’ the officials found it impossible to get 
proper service from the railway. 

Another investigation which has brought to 
light further ‘“‘wickedness in high places” is the 
inquiry into packing house methods in the West. 
Here the trouble is not in mere moral uncleanli- 
ness but in actual cooking uncleanliness. Al- 
though President Roosevelt has not givea the re- 
port to the public, enough has leaked out to 
weaken one’s appetite for canned meats. 

ee 
North Carolina’s Educational Progress. 

Now that the commencement season is ending, 
it is interesting to glance backward and see the 
wonderful progress in education the South has 
inade in recent years; and an especially striking 
summary of what North Carolina has done since 
1870 was given by President Hobgood in his bae- 
calaureate address at Oxford Seminary a few days 
ago. Statistics carefully gathered and compiled 
by him show increases in educational equfpment 
and school attendance as follows: 

Male Colleges. 


~ 1870. 1906. 
NE ein ehh eee ek ww be 24 206 
NE ss te eg ose ew eee 537 2,420 
Value of buildings and 
. ok:5.8 dae ee eee $357,000 $1,714,630 
Colleges for Girls. 
1870. 1906. 
NS 5st. de. are eae eo 60 2,521 
ei as hic ania ak nw 650 2,962 
suildings, grounds and 
equipments ........... $200,000 $1,433,437 


Academies and High Schools. 


1870. 1906. 
TORRE dese cdi ceaaes 30 180 
| ee oe 500 6,956 
Buildings, grounds, and 
equipments ........... $50,000 $650,000 
Graded Schools. 
1870. 1906. 
NY a. 6. ask we whew ae a None. 56 
RR, Og ee None 28,000 
Buildings and grounds.... ...... $1,025,291 
Amount expended annually. ...... 275,648 
Public Schools. 
1870. 1906. 
Available fund about...... $429,749 $1,563,962 
Enrollment, white........ 25,000 323,599 
ee DY a 4.4% eres axes 14,000 148,889 


This is indeed a record which should make 
every Tar Heel feel like adding an inch to his 
stature. 





Please do not ask us to print obituary notices. 
resolutions of respect, local news items, original 
poetry (unless we ask for it), or partisan or de- 


nominational articles. We cannot use such mat- 
ter. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


You'll have the satisfaction of knowing that 
every enemy you make by doing the square thing 
is a rascal at heart. Don’t fear too much the 
enemy you make b ysaying No, nor trust too much 


the friend your make by saying Yes.—Old Gorgon 
Graham. 
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DR. CHARLES W. BURKETT. 


Thousands of readers of The Progressive Far- 
mer will regret to learn that Dr. Charles W. Bur- 
kett, for four years past professor of agriculture 
in the North Carolina A. & M. College, and under 
whose able and enthusiastic management the Ag- 
ricultural Division of the College has become sec- 
ond to none in the Southern States, has accepted 
the position tendered him in the Ohio Agricultural 
College, and will not return to North Carolina. 
Dr. Burkett not only leaves behind him a great 
number of loyal friends in every section of North 
Carolina—-and we have never known a teacher 
who bound his pupils to himself more firmly—but 
he leaves a monument to his efforts in the new 
life which he has put into his department of the 
College work. The cold statistical fact that the 
number of agricultural students increased under 
his management from 17 to 140 tells its own story 
ob ability, energy, and perseverance rarely equal- 
led. 

As this is written, the Board of Agriculture has 
made no announcement as to the choice of Dr. 
Burkett’s successor. It will be hard to find a 
teacher with the same success-winning qualities, 
but ho expense should be spared in getting such 
a man; and once secured, he should be given a 
free hand in carrying on the splendid work begun 
under Dr. Burkett. 

There must be no backward step. 


- 





A THOUGHT FOR THE GRADUATE. 


‘It doesn’t matter what you do, provided you 
do it a little better than the other fellow.” 

“If I had a prayer for you, it would be that 
you might have a hard task—and when you do 
get a hard task, thank God for it and measure 
up.” 

These two thoughts from a recent commence- 
inent address of Secretary of the Treasury Leslie 
M. Shaw have impressed us more forcibly than 
aphorisms we have 
heard or read this season. They ring like a bell 
and cannot be forgotten. We repeat them here 
for the purpose of commending them to the young 
raen who are now leaving school. The two sent- 
ences contain the soundest and completest philoso- 
phy of success that can be packed into the same 
number of words. 
entire address, but having only a few paragraphs, 
we cannot resist “passing them on,” for they are 
not only worth reading, but worthy of being mem- 
orized and repeated until one gets their spirit in- 
to his very blood and marrow: 

“There is little difference in the place we fill in 
life. The important thing is how we fillit. When 
young men used to ask me what they should do 
I used to be sometimes embarrassed, but now I 
have a stock answer. It is, ‘I don’t care what you 
do, provided you do the thing a little better than 
the other fellows sre doing it.’ 

“The only question is how well will you do the 
work that is given to you. 

“You will be tempted to laziness. There is more 
laziness in the world than any of the other short- 
COMINGS... 6 «s If I prayed for a boy ,it would 
be that he might have a hard task. When you 
do get a hard task, thank God for it and measure 


up. 

“T am disposed to think that if the American 
boy is lacking in anything it is in self-reliance. 

“Don’t get discouraged if you don’t have an op- 
portunity. Don’t think you have made a mis- 
take. 

‘All the world’s work is drudgery, but the man 
who does the world’s best work does not think it 
is drudgery.” 


—_——— 


OUR BUSINESS TALK. 


Have you some surplus money? Well, see first 
if you can put it to work on your own farm—in 
better implements and machinery, in better stock, 
better barns, better orchards, more conveniences 
about the home, better educational facilities for 
the children, life jnsurance, or an added tract of 
land. All these things you should first look into. 
An investment right at home means that you make 
the money work for you instead of paying some- 








We wish we had Mr. Shaw’s. 








body else to manage it and make it work for you 
——consequently, other things being equal, your 
profits are larger. But if after looking over these 
things, you still have money left over, there are 
some of our advertisers who can help you to a 
safe, profitable investment: no mining stock 
swindles or land speculations, with mountain-like 
promises and mole-hill performances, but good re- 
liable stocks that pay from 4 to 8 per cent—and 
this beats leaving the money in the bank, though 
one should always choose a bank rather than keep 
the money at home. The firms offering these in- 
vestments are Messrs. C. P. Bolles & Co., 415 
Southern Building, Wilmington, N. C., and Mr. A. 
M. Scales, Vice-President Southern Life and Trust 
Co., Greensboro, N. C. 

Most conspicuous among the new advertisers 
coming in since our recent review, is Mr. Ashton 
Starke, Richmond, Va., who offers the Old Do- 
minion Wheat Drill. This is an eight-dise drill 
complete with fertilizer and grass seeder offered 
for $57.50. It handles wheat, oats, rye, barley, 
corn, alfalfa, peas, beans, clover, etc., etc., and 
farmers interested should write for circulars—not 
forgetting to mention The Progressive Farmer. 

School advertisements are beginning to come 
in. In this week’s paper also note that a new gas- 
oline engine—the Woodpecker—is offered on lib- 
eral terms. The continued discussion of silos and 
silage reminds us that farmers who wish to get a 
free copy of ‘‘Modern Silage Methods” offered by 
the Silver Manufacturing Co., Salem, Ohio, should 
apply at once, as the offer of the booklet gratis, 
may be withdrawn in a week or two. And the 
approach of harvesting reminds us that those who 
intend to buy threshers have no time to lose, but 
should apply at once for catalogs to Belle City 
Manufacturing Co., Box 109, Racine, Wis., and 
Heebner & Sons, 46 Broad Street, Lansdale, Pa. 

And of course in writing any advertiser, you 
will not forget to say, ‘‘I saw your ad. in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.”’ 





Dr. Butler’s Article Should Be Preserved, Read 
and Re-read. 


Messrs. Editors: If it needed any further sub- 
stantiation, I could bring forward more proof to 
Dr. Tait Butler’s Hog-Cholera article of this week. 
That paper ought to be kept and re-read each 
spring and fall. If I might be excused, I should 
udd black antimony to his recipe and have the 
charcoal powdered as’ well as the copperas. 
Then mix it thoroughly and keep it under cover 
all the time—accessible to the hogs. I saved 
Inany valuable hogs a number of years ago in 
Illinois when a neighbor lost 1,600, and our county 
lost a million dollars worth of hogs, and the 
above remedy kept in hog lot prevented the at- 
tack. It is not a cure any more than you can cure 
a small-pox patient, but you can prevent the dread 
disease. I. C. WADE. . 

Habersham Co., Ga. 





The Highest Office. 


Let seasons come and go, let the sunlight and 
shadows fall where God’s pleasure puts them— 
do your duty as conscience and reason reveal it to 
you. let no other man measure your work or 
your responsibilities; let no artful sophistry, in 
favor of the expedient, veil from your steadfast 
eyes the summits of Right. Let parties rise and 
fxll; let time-servers flop and flounder, let the 
heedless praise of the hour lay its withering gar- 
lands at the feet of him who will purchase them 
by bending to every passing breeze, every popula 
whim, every local prejudice. . 

Do thou look higher if joy and strength and 
peace and pride are to be thine. In this brief life 
(hardly worth the living) know this one thing: 
that a man’s honor should be just as dear to him 
as a woman’s virtue is to her. Did the Roman 
girls not go gladly to the lions, to the bloody death 
in the arena, rather than to recant their Christian 
faith, or to accept a lawless lover? Did not the 
Armenian woman, a few years ago, leap to death 
over the precipice, rather than to apostatize or to 
be violated? Isn’t the ground still wet with the 
life-drops of poor Elsie Kroegler who let her white 
throat be gashed, and gashed, and gashed, by the 
black devil who assailed her, till her life was 
gone, rather than to live dishonored? And shall 








a man be less heroic than a woman? Is there 


nothing within us that cannot be bought? Is 
there no Holy of Holies of conviction and principle, 
into which the corruptor shall not enter? Is 
there nothing that we hold sacred as the citadel of 
proud, fearless, upright manhood? 

Once upon a time a barbarous peasant worked 
his way upward and onward, until he wore the im- 
perial purple of Rome; and he said: “I have 
gained all the honors and none of them have 
value.” Did not Caesar, himself, grow sick at 
heart of the eminence he had wickedly won, and 
say that he had lived long enough? 

If we must bow to what is wrong, flatter what 
we despise, preach what we disbelieve, and deny 
what we feel to be true, is success thus won any- 
thing but a gilded dishonor? 

To be a man, such a man as you know God 
would have you be—manly, truthful, honest— 
scorning meanness, hating lies, loathing deceit. 
meeting the plain duties of life, and shirking none 
of its plain responsibilities—is not that the high- 
est office you can fill?——-Watson’s Magazine. 





Alfalfa in Alamance. 


Messrs. Editors: I enclose $1 to pay for your 
valuable paper. I note what has been said about 
alfalfa. I don’t find any trouble to raise it; have 
good land and prepare it well, and use common 
sense in seeding, and it comes the same as any 
other crop. The seed want to be covered— 
not scattered over the land and left for the sun 
to kill them when it gets hot. I sowed a few seed 
this spring and run a_ twenty-inch disc harrow 
over them twice, and they came up nicely and 
the plants are about six inches high now. This is 
no new crop for this country. Paul Cameron and 
others raised fine crops of it about Hillsboro as 
far back as 1852. Judge Ruffin of this county 
raised fine crops of it. I had a friend in New 
Bern who told me he cut his seven times in 
a season. If you put down plenty of seed and 
cut often, it will soon put the grass and weeds out 


_of business. 


W. H. TURRENTINE. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





June. 


‘lis heaven alone that is given away, 

’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 

No price is,set on the lavish summer; 

June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days, 

Then heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays! 

Whether we look or whether we listen, 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten; 

Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it reaches and towers, 

And groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers; 

The flash of light may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys; 

The cowslips starts in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 

And there’s never a leaf or blade too mean 

To be some happy creature’s palace; 

The little bird sits at the door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 

And lets his illumined being o’er-run 

With the deluge of summer it receives; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest; — 

In the nice ear of nature which song is the best? 


Now is the high tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Comes flooding back with a ripply cheer, 

Into every bare inlet, and creek, and bay; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 

We are happy now because God wills it; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 

’Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green; 

We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 

How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell; 

We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 

ing 

‘That skies are blue and the grass is growing; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 

That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted and streams are flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

And that the robin is plastering his house hard by. 
—James Russell Lowell. 





From this day Alfonso, King of Spain, will 
know his people better; he will himself feel how 
it is to be a subject.—Columbia State. 
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AN EXAMPLE FOR OTHER COMMUNITIES. 





An Interesting Report of How Consolidation of Districts Has Set For- 


ward Educational Work in a 


Along in the glad spring-time of 
the good year 1905, the worthy peo- 
ple of the two school districts, Walter 
and Pine Forest, in. Fork Township, 
county of Wayne, North Carolina, 
awakened to the woeful fact that 
their present school system was 
wholly inadequate to fit their chil- 
dren for the battle of life in these 
strenuous times. For they perceived 
that the three or four months indif- 
ferent school term, taught quite of- 
ten by incompetent teachers, in badly 
arranged and poorly equipped build- 
ings, was permitting their children 
to grow up to become mere hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, while 
those reared in the more _ favored 
parts of the country educationally 
would fill the high places in both 
private and public life. So they 
brought their heads together to de- 
vise a means of bettering such a 
state of affairs. And, knowing, as 
they did, that in unity there is 
strength, they evolved the idea of 
consolidating the two districts. 


* * * 


But no sooner had such a plan 
been decided upon than those ‘“‘dark- 
side seers,’’ began prophesying fail- 
ure and disaster to the noble under- 
taking. They contended that the two 
districts were not only divided social- 
ly and other wise within themselves, 
but were the hereditary enemies of 
each other; that confusion and chaos 
would soon reign and the prospective 
school perish in embrio. And while 
such talk had its ill effects, of course, 
yet a large majority of the people 
looked and hoped for better things. 
And, being good Americans, they had 
sufficient confidence in the ability of 
their fellowman for self-government 
to believe in the utility and support 
any measure or enterprise decided on 
by a majority of the people. 

So they turned to with a will. A 
suitable location near. the center of 
the united territories was selected— 
one that is, with few exceptions, as 
near to and as conveniently reached 
by every family in the two districts 


‘’ as were the old sites—and work of 


erection was at once begun. And 
by early autumn they had a building 
completed and furnished throughout 
in all the paraphernalia of the mod- 
ern high school way, that is the pride 
of the people, an honor to the com- 
munity, and a pleasure to all who 
chance to visit or behold it. 


* * * 


The first of November a seven- 
months’ school was started with Prof. 
J. R. Giles, of Wilmington, a grad- 
uate of the State University, as prin- 
cipal. And, while the school started, 
as it has continued, meeting the ex- 
pectations of the most hopeful, and 
giving entire satisfaction in every 
way to a large majority of the pat- 
rons, yet, as might be expected, some 
began to take exceptions to the fac- 
ulty and their method and mode of 
teaching, and, consequently withdrew 
their support from the school. But 
we are pleased to say that a number 
of these disaffected ones have already 
seen the error of their way and ex- 
ercised the prudence and forethought 
of returning and :-renewing their al- 
legiance to the school. And it is to 
be hoped that the few remaining dis- 
senters will soon do likewise. For 
it is sad indeed to think of innocent 
children being forced to grow up in 
ignorance by no worthier cause than 
the personal prejudice of the parent. 


* * * 


Moreover, that the instructors are 
capable and efficient teachers who are 
faithfully doing their duty and labor- 
ing for the best interest of the school 
and the upbuilding of the commun- 


Wayne County Neighborhood. 


the fact that many throughout the 
countryside who have never mani- 
fested the least interest or concern 
about education, and who at first 
took no part or gave.any aid in pro- 
moting the school, seeing (as all save 
those born mentally blind cannot 
help seeing), the great good the 
school is accomplishing for the pres- 
ent and future welfare of the com- 
munity, have not only sent their 
children through the whole term, but 
have been moved to come forward 
and unloose their purse strings and 
contribute liberally towards defray- 
ing all expenses of the school not 
met by the public patronage. 


* * * 


Furthermore, aside from the ines- 
timable benefit the school is to the 
community in preparing the young 
for the pursuits of life, it has been 
the source of another fount of know]- 
edge at which the parents as well 
as the children have been enabled to 
drink. Soon after the school’s in- 
ception, a literary society, meeting 
once a week, was organized, which, 
under the judicious management of 
the school faculty, has not only been 
a material benefit intellectually to 
the many who have regularly at- 
tended, but has added considerably to 
the moral and social tone of the com- 
munity. Also the society is a medi- 
um by which the parents are en- 
abled to see the great evolution that 
is being wrought by the school in 
the souls and minds of their children. 
Indeed, it is with ill-concealed joy 
and pride the parents watch their 
little boys and girls mount the ros- 
trum and with marked decorum read 
papers, talk and debate on subjects 
of which the parents sometimes know 
but little. No wonder they express 
in their actions what they have said 
with their tongues and vowed in 
their hearts—that is, no matter what 
other necessaries of life run short, 
means for the maintenance of a per- 
manent school with competent teach- 
ers shall never again be wanting. — 


* * * 


In conclusion, I will say that ev- 
ery community throughout the State 
that is in need of a better school 
system can see how the above named 
one has improved hers, and _ the 
means by which it’ was accomplish- 
ed. And I will add that where there 
is a will there is a way. For it is 
to be hoped that the people of no 
other two school districts in the State 
are any less united, or energetic, or 
are in any greater financial straits, 
than those of the two just spoken 
of. And may they suit the action to 
the word so well that ere long it 
will no more be “‘casus belli” for one 
citizen of a neighboring State to tell 
another he is ‘‘as ignorant as a North 
Carolinian.”’ 

W. H. CALDWELL. 
Goldsboro, N. C. 





In sowing peas on stubble land last 
season we tried to plow a piece of 
land with a two-horse plow, but after 
plowing a strip across the field, con- 
cluded to wait until it rained. When 
the rain did come we got into a hurry 
and plowed in all the field with one- 
horse plows, and the result was the 
deep plowed strip had a richer color 
all the season and the pea grew about 
one foot taller than the one-horse 
plowing—J. C. Stribling. 





Speak naught but what may bene- 
fit others or yourself; avoid trifling 
conversation.— Franklin. 





Lose no time; be always employed 
in something useful; cut off all un- 
necessary action.—Franklin. 


GROWS NO COTTON OR TOBACCO. 


But This Farmer Makes Money With 
Live Stock, Vegetables and Canned 


Goods. 


Messrs. Editors: Since reading 
R. W. Scott’s letter, ‘““Making Money 
Without a Money Crop,’ I have de- 
cided to give you some of my ex- 
periences. I live in the midst of a 
cotton section. My neighbors are all 
racing to see how much cotton they 
can grow to the mule; the other 
crops are never thought of. I know 
farmers who boast of their many 
acres in cotton who do not keep one 
decent milch cow and have been haul- 
ing corn and hay from the town to 
their farms for the past month or 
two. They do not have the time to 
prepare and grow a garden to supply 
the family with vegetables. They 
do not know what good, wholesome 
living is. 

I believe in Mr. Scott’s plan of 
farming. While I am only working 
a two-horse farm, yet you will find 
more stock on that farm than any 
six or eight farms in this section— 
and they are stock that pay. We 
milk twelve cows; raise all the young 
heifers we can (which are sold at 
good prices, for we breed good 
stock); the milk ‘is all sold (sweet) 
at a fair profit; we raise well-bred 
hogs and all pigs fit for breeding are 
sold at good prices: the others are 
put into pork. We try to kill one 
or two pigs each week from October 
to March. 

Corn is our principal crop. We 
grow about seventy-five tons silage, 
to use in winter and early spring for 
cattle. We cut all our corn and 
shred the dry corn, which is used 
as roughage for cows and horses. We 
also grow oats and peavines which 
are fed to stock. We do not buy 
forage although we feed thirty head 
of cattle and four mules and horses. 

We grow vegetables to use at home 
and to sell. We try to have some- 
thing from the field to sell every 
month in the year. I will name some 
of the truck we grow: Sweet pota- 
toes, Irish potatoes, cabbage, lettuce, 
onions, garden peas, radishes, aspar- 
agus, strawberries, dewberries, and 
other things. 

And there is another thing that 
we do in a small way and which ] 
think other farmers would do well 
to look into: We can from two thou- 
sand to three thousand cans of fruit, 
vegetables and berries every season, 
when other work is a little slack— 
about July and August. We can snap 
beans, tomatoes, dewberries and 
peaches. You would be surprised to 
know how easy it is to sell the can- 
ned goods. We sold nearly three 
hundred dollars worth this past win- 
ter. 

This is a busy life. We have to 
attend to the cattle closely every day 
in the year. We have a stall for each 
cow, yearling and calf; they soon 
learn to stop at the right place, and 
all you have to do is to fasten them. 
This close attention accounts for our 
not having lost a calf in three years 
or more. 

This is a pleasant life to live for 
one who loves animals. You can 
have the best of vegetables and fruits 
to eat, if you will only try to grow 
them. You can have the best and 
purest of milk and butter, with chick- 
ens and eggs when you wish them. 
Our chickens are doing fine; we have 
about eight hundred little ones, from 
one week old to three months old. 
I have to look closely after them 
and fight the insects all the time; 
neglect at this time would mean a 
loss of most of them. ; 
“DIVERSIFICATION.” 





A man may, if he knows not how 
to save as he gets, keep his nose all 
his life to the grindstone, and die 
not worth a groat at last.-—Frank- 
lin. 


Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


~ at BS 
Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone -and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
* As @ Human Remedy for Rheum 
Sprains, Sore Throat, te, it is ee 
very bottle of Caustic Balsam. sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. ce $1.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, wit full directions for 
Its use, (a"Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0, 








DEATH TO HAWKS. 


Macnair’s Chicken Powder kills Hawks, 
cures Cholera, frees Chickens of Vermin and 
makes Hens Lay. To be convinced send for 
a package. Price 15c. or 2 for 25c. Postage 
7c. per package. 


W. H. MACNAIR, Druggist, TARBORO, N.C. 


Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
—— and cultivation with each order 
or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell, S. C. 











Barnwell County, - 
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Guaranteed to give Entire Satisfaction 
in every particular. 


Sold direct to consumers at wholesale 
prices in communities where we have no 
agents. These stoves are heavy weight, have 
large roomy Ovens and all Modern Improve- 
ments. Made only of the very best materi- 
als. Will be glad to quote extremely low 
prices delivered at your railroad station. 
ra not buy a Stove without getting our 
prices. 


G. T. GLASCOCK & SONS, MFRS, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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500 FREE COURSES 
Board at Cost. Write Quick 
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ABOUT PICTURES. 





Mr. Hoyle Grows Reminiscent and Gives His Views on Pictures—From 
Webster’s Blueback to the Latest Cartoon. 


Messrs. Editors: I have always 
admired pictures, simple, instructive 
pictures. 

The old brown leather-bound fam- 
ily Bible at the old home, wrecked 
and worn, cannot now hold its pages 
in place nor present its pictures to 
view. It is a sealed memento of sa- 
cred scenes, scenes of service and 
suffering, of joy and judgment. Its 
wrecked condition is attributable 
more to the pictures than to the 
pearls it contains. On its pages are 
the finger-prints of all the children 
and the neighbor’s children. Then, 
when we ‘‘turned through” and look- 
ed at the pictures we were delight- 
ed, and loved them; now, when we 
recall them, we are grateful and 
love them still. They aimed at truth, 
and truth was impressed. 

Another source of pictures was a 
large copy of an old history of the 
United States and of few of our 
school readers. The ‘New York 
Reader” and “‘Kay’s Reader’’ are two 
I recall that had pictures. Mitchell’s 
geography was my first school book 
—rich in pictures. 

The pictures in these books in- 
spired wthin me a love for the brav- 
ery and heroism of our great men. 
I saw Washington, as a young man, 
spring into a mad, dashing stream in 
Virginia and rescue a drowning child; 
I saw Jackson (‘‘Old Hickory’’) ar- 
rest a defiant desperado in Tennes- 
see; and I saw Marion sharing his 
humble meal of ‘‘roast potato”? on a 
log with an English officer. 

I have ever admired Washington, 
Jackson, and Gen. Marion. 

These pictures aimed at truth and 
impressed truth. Blum’s Salem 
Almanac and Webster’s blueback 
spelling book were other sources of 
pictures that brought gladness to all 
the old homes in North Carolina. 
That first picture in the old blue- 
back presenting to our view a wo- 
man leading by the hand a little boy 
and pointing to the large columned 
temple of knowledge and the dome 
of fame just beyond, was always im- 
pressive to me. The purity and in- 
nocency of the faces still make me 
think of Mary and the Christ-child 


. and the temple at Jerusalem. These 


were my childish impressions. Then 
the mastiff and his kennel; the har- 
row at the barn when not in use, sug- 
gest a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place. Apply this maxim 
to your home. Oh, where are our 
dogs at night? And where are our 
harrows, etc.? A knowledge of their 
security would prevent many hy- 
drophobic scares and needless ex- 
penses. Equally impressive are the 
pictures of the stag, the squirrels, the 
boy in the apple-tree, the milk-maid. 
the dogs and the lawyers, etc. 

It would be pleasing to me to teli 
your girl readers some of my early 
impressions about the greedy girl try- 


ing to get the “green gown,’’ but I 


fear they did not graduate in the 
blueback, and my impressions would 
not impress. So I will content my- 
self by looking at that naughty boy 
in the apple-tree. We feel sorry for 
him, because he is caught in crime, 
but we honor the farmer, because he 
is defending his own. Are we of to- 
day as wise as he? Is anybody steal- 
ing our property to-day? Are we 
trying, really trying, to defend our 
own? Have we determined to drive 


the thieves away? We are talking 


about it, and have been for thirty 
years; a few “tufts”? of grass have 
been thrown, but have been badly 
aimed; but we are pretty well agreed 
now and the aim will be more ac- 
curate. We think we have the ‘‘coon 
treed,’’ and storms are being gather- 
ed, and we honestly believe some of 





us will live to see him ‘‘come down 
and beg.our pardon.” 


* * * 


How is it to-day? No newspaper 
is without pictures; our homes are 
adorned with them; every tree, fence, 
barn or shop near our towns are lined 
with them. Pictures everywhere, 
pictures pretty and pictures horrible. 
But the lesson I hope to teach, is that 
pictures impress and that we are im- 
pressive. 


Agricultural conditions have been 
such as to give some cause for de- 
spondency and desertion among the 
farmers; hence the scarcity of labor 
and the crowded towns. There has 
been but little inducement for our 
children to stay on the farm; and 
since these conditions have been 
partially removed, there are two 
classes of men and two classes of 
pictures that encourage despondency 
and prevent inducements from being 
effective. Not intentionally, but all 
the same, just as patently. Both do 
this by exaggeration. The manu- 
facturer or his agent comes to us in 
our farm papers and otherwise, and 
with cuts and drawings of his im- 
plements (a good one, too), and with 
his oily words, hides from us any 
possible defects or any reasonable 
cause for ‘‘wear or tare’’ of imple- 
ment, man or beast. He actually 
shows us that our little eight or ten- 
year-old son or daughter can manage 
three or four vicious looking horses, 
and manipulate the most wonderful 
implement (of its kind) in the world 
to perfection and profit. And he shows 
us that I can ride and do my work 
and keep on my “‘biled shirt,’’ neck- 
tie and derby hat. This tickles some 
of us; for, in our ranks, as in the 
ranks of all professions and callings, 
there are some fools. They never 
picture work. The picture always 
conveys the idea of rest and pleasure. 


Well, the truth is, work is pleasure 
to a good man that loves it and is 
not lazy. The oily words and the 
“biled shirt’’ catch us, and when the 
oil and starch are gone, dissatisfac- 
tion and despendency overpower us 
and we are ready to leave the farm. 
The agents exaggerated picture and 
our imbecility do the work. 


The other class are our reformers 
(so-called) and their style of pic- 
tures. They are called cartoons, 
sickening, corrupting, misleading, 
abominable. He pictures the labor- 
ing man a little, dwarfish, deformed, 
idiotic pigmy, cowering at the feet 
of the capitalist; he pictures his 
home as a hovel, his clothes in rags, 
and the inmates in filth. Who can 
hope to get recruits to the farm or 
hold the limber-backed, despondent 
ones with such pictures? Give us a 
picture that shows the dignity of the 
farmer, and show him with some 
head and some manly proportions, 
and for truth’s sake, and for God’s 
sake, take him out of the filth in 
which you always place him. Picture 
our homes with some sunbeams and 
our loved ones with some marks of 
humanity and happiness. 

Don’t show us as cowering puppets, 
moving only as we are moved by the 
lash; but show us as towering peas- 
ants, actuated by convictions of duty 
to ourselves and our country and of 
the high dignity of our. calling. When 
pictures inspire confidence and hope, 
they impress for good. These brain- 
less, aimless pigmies we are repre- 
sented to be in these accursed Car- 
toons, will always have a tendency to 
hold us under the yoke. 


I love pictures that impress truth | 


and give us confidence in it. 
P. A. HOYLE. 





Tools That “Handle” Easy 


You want tools that give best service and longest wear. 
Finish is all right—but first, last, and all the time, you want 
strength, endurance, and proper balance for easiest and most 
effective use. There is just one way to get such tools—see 
that every hand implement you buy bears the name 


KEEN KUTTER 


The Sign of QUALITY. 


Take for example a Keen Kutter fork. z 
Test it any way you choose it’s the best—tines € 
and tang are drawn and forged from solid 
crucible steel w2thout a weld, spring-tempered 
in oil, and individually tested. 


All Keen Kutter Tools—Forks, Hoes, Shovels, 
Garden-trowels, Grass-shears, Rakes, Manure- 
hooks, Axes and a full line of Carpenter Tools— 
stand the Aardest tests, and are easier to handle 
than any other tools. 


Every Keen Kutter farm tool has a well- 
seasoned, straight-grained ash handle, 
If your dealer does not have them, 
write us. Tool Book Free. 
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SIMMONS 
HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louls and New York, U.S. A, 















What a saving of time and worry; what a source of extra 


profit it would be to you if you had an ever-ready, con- 
venient, economical engine to do the hundred odd jobs 
about the farm. That engine has arrived! It is the 


( H. Gasoline 
e £1 


© Engine, 


absolutely safe, perfectly simple and so economical in operation that you 
cannot attord to be without one. Don’t think they are complicated or im- 
practical, Investigate and find out for yourself how simple, economical 
and easy-to-run they are. Vertical, 2, 3, 5, H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 
6, 8, 10, 12, 15, H. P. Callon the International Agent and let him show 
you. Or write for catalog describing their use on thea farm. 

International Harvester Co. of America, Inc., 7 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Dp? N’T buy any hay press until you have fully investi ated the 
Woodruff Hay Press. It is a strong, durable press that never 





fails! Main parts are oak, and box is lined with steel strips. 
Automatic folder tucks the laps of hay. Power wheel is a strong 
angle castino ; wrought iron rim and spokes, equal to power on $500 
presses. Plunge head is chilled; plunge is 6x6 inch timber. Call for 
_ it at your dealers, or write direct for prices and information. 





WOODRUFF HDW. @ MFG. CO., Winder, Georgia 











Leffel Steam Engines 


| have a long and honorable record. No other kind of power and 
= noother steam engines give such thorough satisfaction. In 
/ many sizes and widely adaptable. Engines on boilers, with 

separate bases, for walling, on skids, upright, horizontal, etc. 
Leffel Engines are noted for their 


Great Power on Little Fuel, 


uick steaming, long life and simplicity. Be sure to write for 
7 catalog with all details and investigate fully before buying. 


: James Leffel & GOs, Bex 178 Springfield, O. 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 


The Board of Visitors of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia has authorized 
the expenditure of $75,000 in new 
buildings at that institution. 


The Sundry Civil Appropriation 
Bill agreed upon by the House Com- 
mittee yesterday carries $200,000 for 
the improvement of Cape Fear 
River. 


President Roosevelt has issued a 
proclamation calling upon the Gov- 
ernors of States and Territories to 
participate in the Jamestown expo- 
sition. 


The Government has taken steps to 
punish the lynchers of a negro at 
Chattanooga, because the prisoner 
was in the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Court at the time. . 


The Tennessee Democratic State 
Convention met in Nashville last 
week and was the most turbulent 
ever held in the State; free fights and 
pandemonium reigned. 


The Southern Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, referred the closer 
union question to the presbyteries for 
report at the General Assembly in 
May, 1907, at Birmingham. 


The municipal council of Panama 
has petitioned the United States to 
intervene in Panama during the elec- 
tions, June 24th and July 1st, as the 
government by armed force is inter- 
fering with a fair election. 


A terrible tragic sequel to the 
Spanish royal marriage was the hurl- 
ing of a bomb from an upper window, 
killing sixteen people, including a 
guard leading a horse to the royal 
coach. The king and the queen es- 
caped unhurt. 


President Roosevelt received a tre- 
mendous ovation Wednesday at 
Portsmouth, Va., where he delivered 
the Federal Decoration Day address 
and unveiled a beautiful monument 
erected under the auspices of the 
Army and Navy Union to dead com- 


rades. 
* * * 


North Carolina Republican Politics. 


The Republican State Convention 
will be held in Greensboro Wednes- 
day, July 10th. This was decided at 
the recent meeting of the State Exec- 
utive Committee. Another matter of 
importance was the resignation of 
State Chairman Thos. S. Rollins, of 
Asheville, and the election of former 
Judge, Spencer B. Adams, of Greens- 
boro, to succeed him. A dispatch 
says that Blackburn spoke against 
the resolution endorsing Rollins but 
did not vote. Judge Adams, the new 
chairman, says he will know no 
clique or faction. The committee 
adopted a resolution inviting Secre- 
tary of War Taft and Postmaster 
General Cortelyou to attend the State 
Convention in July and “address the 
great gathering of Republicans of 
North Carolina.”’ 


x * * 
A Disgraced Senator. 


United States Senator Joseph R. 
Burton, of Kansas, is still technically 
entitled to write ‘‘Honorable’’ before 
his name, but a recent decision of the 
United States Supreme Court makes 
him one of the most dishonored men 
in public life to-day; and if he is ex- 
pelled from the Senate, as he is likely 
to be, even his technical title will be 
taken away from him. Our readers 
will remember his case. He was 
charged with accepting a fee of $500 
per month for five months from the 
Realto Grain and Securities Company 
of St. Louis, a concern which was 
denounced as fraudulent by the Post- 
office Department, and prohibited on 





Affairs. 


that ground from using the United 
States mails. This paltry sum of 
money for which Senator Burton sold 
himself, his citizenship, and his seat 
in the Senate, was paid to him by 
known swindlers in return for his 
efforts to have the postoffice embargo 
removed, and, therefore, for his ef- 
forts to expose his fellow-citizens to 
swindling and robbery. After a long 
and desperately fought case, Senator 
Burton was sentenced by a United 
States Court to pay a fine of twenty- 
five hundred dollars and to nine 
months’ imprisonment in a county 
jail in Missouri. From this convic- 
tion and sentence Senator Burton has 
appealed twice to the United States 
Supreme Court, but the final decision 
makes it probable—unless a rehear- 
ing of the case, for which he has 
petitioned, is granted him—that in 
the early autumn he will cease to be 
a United States Senator and will be- 
come a “‘jail-bird.’”’” The question is 
now being discussed in the Senate 
whether he shall be expelled ignomi- 
nously or shall be allowed to resign. 
Nothing that the Senate can do can 
disgrace or punish Senator Burton 
any further, but for the protection 
of its own honor and respectability 
the Senate ought at once to expel 
him.—New York Outlook, June 2nd. 


A New Rural Delivery Regulaiton. 


An order has been issued by the 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
which will be of interest to the large 
number of patrons of rural free de- 
livery in Spartanburg. The order 
provides that after July 1, 1906, ru- 
ral free delivery carriers, when mak- 
ing their trips, will visit and examine 
only those boxes for which they have 
mail for delivery and those on which 
the signals are displayed to indicate 
that there is mail for dispatch. 

Those patrons who are now main- 
taining mail boxes on which there are 
no signals will be required to procure 
some sort of device which will serve 
as a signal to carriers. 

By this new arrangement it is ex- 
pected that the delivery and collec- 
tion of mail along rural free deliv- 
ery routes will be greatly facilitated. 
—Spartanburg Herald. 





JUNE COTTON REPORT. 


Journal of Commerce Says 6.3 per 
Cent Increase. 


New York, May 31.—The June 
cotton report of The Journal of Com- 
merce, which will be published to- 
morrow, points to an increase of 6.3 
per cent in acreage. The report states 
that the increase in acreage may be 
greater but the disposition to under- 
estimate the crop is so prevalent as 
to make it exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain reliable data concerning acre- 
age. 

The condition of the crop appears 


to be quite satisfactory, the June 


percentage for the entire Cotton Belt 
being 82.1, against 77.4 last year, 
and 79.8 in 1904. Replies have been 
received from 1,400 correspondents, 
and their average date is May 23rd. 
In Texas’ the increased acreage 
amounts to 8.3 per cent over last 
year, and in Oklahoma and the In- 
dian Territory the increase is 18.5 
and 17.9 per cent, respectively. 
Florida is the only State showing a 
decrease, namely, 2 per cent. Other- 
wise, the increases are: North Car- 
Olina, 4.8 per cent; South Carolina, 
2.6 per cent; Georgia, 6.2 per cent; 
Alabama, 4.8 per cent; Mississipni. 
4.1 per cent; Louisiana, 2.5 per cent; 
Arkansas, 3.8 per cent: Tennessee, 
2.2 per cent; Missouri, 3 per cent. 





An Increase of 2.29 Per Cent in 
Year’s -Cotton Acreage. 


Jackson, Miss., May 31.—The 
Southern Cotton Association bulle- 
tin issued to-day shows the acreage 
planted in cotton this season to be 
27,634,718, against 26,999.491 last 


year, an increase of 635,227 acres, 


or 2.29 per cent. 

The State Presidents and Secre- 
taries of the Association are also 
formulating reports of the cotton 
acreage, amount of fertilizer used, 
and crop conditions throughout the 
Cotton Belt. President Harvie Jor- 
dan presided. 

In Georgia the acreage this year 
is estimated at 3,826,618, the same 
as last year. Crop two weeks late, 
labor scarce and in some sections la- 
bor situation acute. 

In North Carolina the acreage is 
1,038,661, compared with 1,116,939 
for last year, a decrease of 7 per 
cent. Crops are late and labor 
scarce. 

In South Carolina the acreage is 
2,212,807, the same as last year. 
Labor scarce. 

The Texas acreage is reported as 
7,888,645, compared with 7,311,071 
last year, an increase of 7.90 per 
cent. Fair labor conditions. 

In Florida, Missouri and Virginia, 
the acreage this year is 375,366, com- 








pared with 373,598 last year, an in- 
crease of 4 per cent. 
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ANIMALS? 
"OR RIEND 

Kills every fly it 
atrikes, when eitherot 
-* our patent sprayers is used; 
keeps off the rest. The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures all sores, prevents con- 
tagious diseases; used by 
-ep same dairymen since 188s, 
oy \ because it protects cows in 
“Sl pasture from all insect pests 





: ; longer than any imitation. 
Half cent’s worth saves 3 quarts milk and much flesh. 
No lice in poultry house or any place it is sprayed. 11 
dealer hasn't SHOO-FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
for Improved 3-tube Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
protect 200 cows. Name express office. @1 returned if 
cows not protected, Free Booklet describes Compressed 
Air Sprayer—sprays 50 cows in a few minutes. — 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 

=erroar knows from experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 
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BUSIN ESS—When'you think’of. going off ‘to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offersiof the leading Business and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business College, 
Raleigh,'N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 
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_ BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 
prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 

' Bell Buckle, Tenn. 


FOR SALE! 


REGISTERED TAMWORTH BOAR 
SCRIBNER IX.—No. 1211 American Tam. 
worth Swine Association. Bred by W. L. 
Scribner, Schoharie, N.Y. Farrowed August 
8, 1902. An excellent hog, docile, no bad qual- 
ities, good sire, fine size. Registry certificate 
furnished. Address R. WALTER TOWNSEND 
Raynham, Robeson Co., N. C ; 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 


25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘“‘“MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 


Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 























Home of the Champions 





Stunner and Perfect Challenger are at the 
head of my great Poland China herd. Thirty- 
five spring pigs for the season’s trade and 


more sows to hear from. 
hogs to please or no sale. 
policy. 


I guarantee my 

Honesty is my 
E. S. WRIGHT, 

Brush Creek, Tenn., Route No. 1. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 
































BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
farrow and pigs. Yorkshire service boar and 
pigs from Imported parents. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





LOOK—Eight Berkshire Pigs for sale, from 
a dollars each. R.1, Box 23, Cedar Grove, 


aNe 








Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN, 





THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. P. BRASWELL, 


Battleboro, ~ - ~- North Carolina. 


HOGS! 
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Meither of the 
opular strains 
oland- Chinas 
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busy” and write once for Spring Pigs. 
Pricesright. Satisfaction gugranteed. Short- 
a pepo — rg Annual Sale in the 
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FOR SALE! 


BP Rocks, Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 
tons. [ine young stock after July. Good as 
the best, better than the rest. P. H. Porn- 
DEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 








FORSALE 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 








and 











PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 











s 


a FOR HATCHING 

hode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. "No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

ae ae ee ho pea per 15 Sores 
$3.00. y URHAM 

FARM, West Durhan, N. C. a 








When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 
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73,598 last year, an in- 
ver cent. 















Kills every fly it 
yy strikes, when either of 
-" our patent sprayers is used; 
keeps off the rest, The origi- 
nal stock protector, absolute- 
ly harmless to man or beast. 
Cures all sores, prevents con- 
tagious diseases; used_ by 
-#; same dairymen since 1885, 
5 ee it protects cows in 
" pasture from all insect pests 
longer than any imitation. 
aves 3 quarts milk and much flesh, 
house or any place it is sprayed. If 
FLY (made in Philadelphia) send @1 
Sprayer and enough SHOO-FLY to 
ame express office. 81 returned if 
Free Booklet describes Compressed 
50 cows in a few minutes. 
ud Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 
om experience SHOO-FLY is O. K. 
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College 


PE ACE Courses 

High Standard 

RALEIGH jCatalogue 

N. C. FREE 
Address 


Jas. Dinwiddie, Pres, 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXII.—How to Hasten Moulting of Young Fowls. 


Messrs. Editors: And now as the 
hatching season of 1906 is nearly 
over the next important step is to 
get the birds to moulting as early as 
possible, for the earlier the birds are 
out of their moult and in full plum- 
age, the sooner they will begin to lay 
in the autumn. The pullets usually 
begin to lay as soon as they are com- 
pletely plumed and _ become adult 
fowls. It is worth while, therefore, 
to 


Encourage Moulting in Every Way, 


giving them _ exercise, insect food, 
meat in their rations, with ground 
bone and _ oyster shell and sound 
grain. Sunflower’ seed, cottonseed 
meal, will promote moulting. The 
allotted time for moulting used to be 
ninety days, but by judicious feeding 
and proper care and attention, this 
can be reduced to forty or forty-five 
davs, and the sooner it is over with 
the better. 


Another Plan—and Doubtful. 


Some of the _ intensive chicken 
cranks claim that they can reduce 
the time of moulting to thirty days. 
Their method is to almost starve the 
hens for a week or ten days, giving 
only one small feed a day, then at the 
expiration of the ten days to feed 
lavishly three times a day on rich 
foods—green bone, meat scrap, 
cracked corn, buckwheat, millet, cot- 
tonseed or flax seed meal and wheat. 
By the process it is claimed that the 
chickens moult very rapidly; in fact, 
becoming almost devoid of feathers, 
but at the end of thirty or thirty- 
five days, they will be in full feath- 
ers again ready for the full laying. 
I never tried the experiment, but it 
seems to me that it would be too vio- 
lent, and would debilitate the hen so 
that she would not lay well the fol- 
lowing winter; but I don’t know it 
all, and perhaps the other fellow 
does—or thinks he does. 


Cholera Not the Only Chicken Dis- 
ease. 


At this season of the year many 
poultrymen and farmers are bothered 
and worried with disease which ap- 
pear in their flocks, and for which 
they cannot account. Some of the 
chicken cranks study the question, 
going so far as to dissect a fowl for 
the purpose of studying its anatomy, 
and in some instances to discover the 
cause of death. 

Cholera is frequently blamed fox 
half the deaths in the chicken yard, 
yet the disease is rarely found in a 
flock. There are several other dis- 
eases which resemble cholera, but 
are not nearly so fatal. 
its work in a day, or at most two, 
while with other diseases a chicken 
may mope around for a week or two 
and finally get well. 


* Overfeeding a Main Trouble. 


Overfeeding is one of the main 
causes of trouble, producing bowel 
and liver trouble, appoplexy and indi- 
gestion. The first symptoms of this 
being like cholera, those not posted 
at once jump to the conclusion that 
their chickens have cholera, when if 
they only Knew it, cholera is a germ 
disease and cannot make its appear- 
ance in the poultry yard except by 
the fowls coming into contact with a 
bird from an infected neighborhood. 


Don’t Feed Heavily as in Winter. 


The safest way is to feed only 


about one-third as much feed at this 
season of the year as would be fed 
in the dead of winter, and when a 
bird looks droopy, or “‘off its feet” 
pick it up and examine it. If it is 
over-fat, coop it up for a few days 
and give a liver pill or two. 


If filled 


Cholera does. 





with lice (as they are apt to be at 
this season) a good dusting with in- 
sect powder will help. 


Danger in Eating Fertilizers. 


Another great source of trouble is 
the careless habit farmers have of 
leaving fertilizers in out-buildings 
where chickens can have access to it. 
The chickens will eat this, especially 
if it bas any cottonseed meal in its 
composition. Have known of several 
parties loosing their birds from eat- 
ing fertilizer. So if you want to 
keep your flock healthy, keep that 
sinking fund of the farm out of 
reach of the feathered tribe. 

“SCL FO.” 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Will Not Regret the Cost. 


The Keeley Institute, 
Greensboro, N. C.: 

It is with peculiar pride that I am 
now looking over some of your lit- 
erature and thinking of the time I 
was at your Institute; and I just feel 
like saying that the half has never 
yet been told in singing the praises 
that your Institute so much deserves. 
It has been four years since I took 
the treatment, and I have not tasted 
a drop of whiskey or anything of the 
kind, and would not for the world; 
in fact, I don’t want it, and if I had 
the time I would like to come and 
stay at your institute for thirty days 
now, and rest and enjoy myself with 
you all again. I want to say to you 
that I never will forget your kindness 
to me when I was there. Col. Os- 
borne, the physician and the aitend- 
ants—-you all—certainly did _ treat 
me very nicely, and then, when I 
think of the condition I was in when 
I went to the Institute, and the con- 
dition [ am in now, it makes me feel 
like praising God that he ever put 
it in the power and hearts of men 
to establish such an Institute, where 
poor, fallen men might go and restore 
themselves to their families, their 
country, and their friends. I just 
feel like saying that none know the 
awful condition of men who have con- 
tracted the disease of drink but 
those who have tried it, and I would 
to God that I could advise and in- 
fluence every man who has this aw- 
ful habit or disease to go to Keeley 
Institute and be cured. He certainly 
will not regret the time, and so far 
as the money is concerned he will 
make that back so soon that he will 
not miss it. I have been and expect 
to try to influence all my friends that 
are thus afflicted to take your treat- 
ment and be cured. I just feel like 
it has been, to sum it up in a nut- 
shell, all and all to me. 

HUGH WOMBLE. 

Goldston, N. C., Nov. 21, 1904. 





He that hath a calling hath an of- 
fice of profit and honor.—Franklin. 








Virginia Farms for Sale. 


We can sell youa stock farm, grain faim, 
cotton farm, tobacco farm or a combination 
farm. Land good and price low. Why waste 
your life working small poor farms, when 
we offer such advantages. Write or callon 

JEFFREYS, HESTER & CO, 
Real Real Estate Agents, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg Co., Va. 


CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 





ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 


and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 
Very erecens 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906. 





BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


Occoneechee. 
oe 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 
Tamworth Pigs. 











Pigs, Fine 








Eggs for hatching 
the 


strains of Chickens. 


Pekin Ducks 


Turkeys 





from ll popular 








Bronze 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also Belgian Hares. 











== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. ¢. 





NOW 


Is the time to book your orders for early 

Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 

S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 

Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans,» 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I, 

Games, 


EGGS, $1.50:FOR SETTING:OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs read 
shipment in June and July, also a few 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - =NorthCarolina. 





for 
essex 





Greensboro Nurseries. 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 





BREEDERS OF-HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACKJHOGS. 


ADDRESS JOHN A. YOUNG, OWNER: 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE D0GS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of greed stock 
and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 
Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 
the famous la ag hens. Eggs from either 
breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 








RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Oo ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from $2,600 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $50. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
SAMm’L B. WooDs, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 
ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize a $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.60. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


Bees! Bess! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘‘We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees,’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


L. Wyandottes, S. C. 
artridge Cochin 





Rocks, 8. 


Or EB. P. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and 
Bantams—and Kegs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 
ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 


MOUNT HOLLY, NoRTH CAROLINA. 














after March 20. 
Write PHIL 8. hed | a 
BERKSHIRES | 
We have pigs from 


the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. 


Cottage Grove Farm 


Greensboro, N. C 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


444 Months Old. Look as if 6%. 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
SOLD ON ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 


Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 
you want the best, address, 


Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus (Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 


A. L. FRENCH, PROP. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 


e e 














RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 

~~ TOULOUSE GEESE. 

3 WHITE TURKBYS. 
WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE GUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the — flock of the South. 

Mention this paper when writing. 


J. Sc. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


3 ERKSHIRE Tree smperves Strains. 








Do You Wish to Sell 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? 


You Can Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

rosperous and progressive farmer 
olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
Write for Rates To-day. 














on yo 
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TH 


The Survival of 
the Fittest 


is well illustrated by the success 
. of Pond’s Extract. 
_ years witch hazel manufacturers 


DND'S EXTRAC 


For sixty 


‘have offered their product as 
““‘the same thing” and “‘just as 


good.’’ Pond’s Extract never 


has and never can be equalled. 


Witch Hazel is not the same thing. 
On analysis of seventy samples of ' 
Witch Hazel—often offered as ‘‘the ' 
same thing’’—fifty-two were shown 
to contain wood alcohol or formalde- 
hyde or both. To avoid danger of 
potsoning use 


ONDS ExtRAC 








CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
ricea for 


stove or furnace of all sizes and 


either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 


The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 


in the cannin 


The Raney Canner Co., 
CHAPEL HILL, 


North Carolina. 





e o e & 
PIONEER GUARANTEED i 


All stock guaran- 
teed disease free—true 

te nmame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent’s commission. Write for price 

list. Wesave you money. 

HART PIONEER NURSERIES 

Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan, 








RALEIGH 


WORKS 


MARBLE 








RALEIGH, N. C. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 











MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 





We Pay the Freight. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





Young Man 


Train for’ Business. 
There’s room and a good salary in 
the banks and big business houses 


for young men with a good sound 
business training anda whole lot of 


energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
a commercial training that will 
lace you ina position to successful- 
y cope with the problems of the 
busy business world. Write our 
nearest add-ess for a copy of our 
catalogue—its free. 


MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston, TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, VA. 
CoLUMBUS,GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 








When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 





EXTEND THE USES OF COTTONSEED. 





Products Selling Too Cheap—Oil, Meal, and Hulls of Much Greater Value 
Than Market Price—Campaign of Education Proposed. 


The cottonseed crushers are not 
satisfied with existing conditions. They 
believe their products are selling 
away below their value and they are 
planning for increasing home demand 
for these products. A _ “publicity 
bureau” was created in 1905, and the 
publicity committee, consisting of 
Lutha A. Ransom, chairman; Jo. W. 
Allison, and B. F. Taylor, made its 
report to the recent meeting of the 
Cottonseed. Crushers’ Asociation in 
Atlanta. The following is quoted 
from the committee’s report: 

“In all lines of manufactures, the 
cost of production, including raw ma- 
terial, has reached a higher level in 
recent years, but notwithstanding 
this, they have prospered because the 
price of the finished product has been 
advanced to meet these changed con- 
ditions. 

“When the country is prosperous 
and the ‘traffic will bear’ higher 
charges, the railroad and ocean rates 
are advanced; when burlaps are 
searce and high, the bagging manu- 
facturers advanced their price; when 
steel is high, the manufacturers of 
cotton ties and machinery charge 
higher prices for their products; 
when farm labor becomes scarce and 
high and demand justifies it, the cot- 
ton growers advance the price of cot- 
ton; when the selling price of cotton 
is advanced, the manufacturers of 
cotton goods raise their scale on 
yarns and cloths, and all participate 
in the profits. This is the result of a 
thorough study of economic condi- 
tions, and the application to these 
conditions of simple business princi- 
ples. Why should the results be dif- 
ferent in the great cotton oil indus- 
try? 


Some Conditions and Comments. 


“One-third of our product is ex- 
ported, amounting to over $30,000,- 
000 annually. If we continue to ex- 
port, we should thoroughly under- 
stand the conditions prevailing in for- 
eign markets using these products in 
order to get full value for them. 


“When our oil sells at approxi- 
mately its value, and it never sells 
higher than approximately its value, 
it is more often the result of specula- 
tion than because a legitimate mar- 
ket has been created. We have in- 
creased the production from about 
500,000 barrels fifteen years ago tu 
3,000,000 barrels for the past season, 
and it has all been consumed. This 
is the highest evidence of its value 
to the consumer, and yet we have 
seen it sell at times for lower prices 
the present season than it did fifteen 
years ago. The production of corn 
and wheat has almost doubled, and 
the production of lard has been in- 
creased considerably during the same 
period, and all have sold at higher 
prices than in 1890. Is there any 
more reason for an advance in the 
price of these commodities, with 
greatly increased production, than 
there is for cotton oil under the same 
conditions, except our own indiffer- 
ence? Cotton oil is far better suited 
to our climate than any animal fat. 
If this fact were well known better 
prices would be obtained for it, be- 
cause its use would be greatly in- 
creased. At the same retail price of 
lard per pound, a gallon of oil would 
sell for seventy-five cents. Allowing 
a reasonable amount to cover the cost 
of refining, packages, handling and 
other expenses, and if the oil was sold 
at its value in comparison with but- 
ter, lard, etc., the mills would real- 
ize double -the average price they 
now get for it. This would not only 
benefit the mills, but would improve 
the entire agricultural interests of 
the South as well. 





A Loss to Southern Agriculture. 


‘“‘Why should the South export one- 
third of the cake and meal it pro- 
duces? Every pound of it is needed 
and should be consumed here for 
stock feed, and if it were done, it 
would greatly enhance its value and 
make this the great cattle, dairying 
and hog raising section of the Union, 
and agriculturally, the richest in the 
world. 

‘Why should not the Southern 
States utilize the linters produced 
by the oil mills instead of shipping 
them to other parts of the Union or 
exporting them? They are sold for 
one-half their value, and shipped 
North, East, West and to Europe. 
only a small part of them being 
consumed in the South. Thousands 
of bales come back to us in mat- 
tresses, pillows and quilts and oth- 
er goods at an enormous increase in 
their market value. We do not export 
hulls, probably because we have not 
found ships big enough to carry 
them, but we sell them at about one- 
third of their value, compared to 
other feed stuffs. If the cattle and 
dairy interests were promoted, as it 
should be, by the increased sale of 
meal at home, the demand for hulls 
would also increase the value of that 
product to something like its worth. 


Publicity Bureau. 


“A publicity bureau should not 
only be an information or advertising 
bureau, but an educational one. It 
should have representatives, not only 
in foreign markets where cottonseed 
products are now sold, but should in- 
vestigate others where these _ pro- 
ducts might be sold. Conditions in 
these markets should be studied and 
regularly reported, and the informa- 
tion published for the benefit of the 
members of the association. Success 
is dependent on a knowledge of con- 
ditions affecting the products, stocks, 
consumption and values. The de- 
mand for these products should be 
increased by extensive advertising, 
and by such other means as might be 
found expedient. 

“Active and well-informed solicit- 
ors should be put in the home mar- 
ket, who are fully informed of the 
value of the products, and on those 
with which they compete. They 
should deliver lectures in every com- 
munity where these commodities 
should find a market. Practical 
demonstration should be employed 
to show the superiority of cottonseed 
products over those of any competi- 
tive commodity. 


Station Should be In- 
terested. 


“The director of the State Expe- 
riment Stations should be interested 
in the subject. These stations are 
supported largely, in some sections, 
by special taxes, a large proportion of 
which is paid by the oil mills, and it 
is only fair that the mills should re- 
ceive a proper return for their con- 
tributions. The directors, no doubt, 
would be quite willing to co-operate 
with the mills in promoting a matter 
of so much importance to the agri- 
cultural interests. 

“The trade journals and press gen- 
erally, especially of the South, should 
be interested in this general move- 
ment, the success of which would 
be of great benefit to them. A reg- 
ular press bureau should be estab- 
lished. The advertising columns of 
the best publications should be util- 
ized and paid for by the Association. 
When the mills have shown a prop- 
er appreciation of their products, 
they can expect governmental aid, 
regarding foreign markets and condi- 
tions, and the experience of the mem- 


Kxperiment 





pers of the publicity bureau in Wash- 
ington leads us to believe that such 
assistance can be obtained. 


A Forward Movement. 


‘With the press aroused, the ex- 
periment stations giving their assist- 
ance, the advertising columns of the 
papers utilized, with lecutrers and 
demonstrators in the field, and with 
the co-operation of the United States 
consuls? the bureau would within a 
few years create a demand for cotton- 
seed products that would place them 
beyond any danger of depreciation. 

“Believing that a publicity bureau 
would do much to obtain for the 
industry a part at least of the abund- 
ant prosperity of the country, the 
committee recommends that the sub- 
ject be taken up for discussion at this 
meeting, and continued if a practical 
plan can be devised. If this is done, 
the present committee asks to be re- 
lieved of the work of the coming 
year, except such aid as they may 
individually give to those who may 
be appointed in their places, which 
they will gladly give at all times. 


In Conclusion. 


“Mr. President and gentlemen, by 
your splendid energy you have cre- 
ated a great industry within a gen- 
eration. You have produced more 
articles of prime necessity to the 
world than any other industry ever 
established; you have invested $100,- 
000,000 in this business; you have 
given employment to 25,000 people; 
you have provided the purest, sweet- 
est and most wholesome cooking ma- 
terials ever diseovered; you have 
produced the highest grade of stock 
feed; you have made stock raising 
and dairying in the South an indus- 
try; you have increased the fertility 
of the soil, making large crops possi- 
ble; you have added $100,000,000 
annually to the value of the cotton 
crop, and $30,000,000 annually to 
the export trade of the country. To 
firmly establish this magnificent in- 
dustry, further increase its useful- 
ness and obtain the just reward of 
your labors, you need, what someone 
has happily called the ‘‘hynotism of 
the types.’ ”’ 





FISH! 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green withenvy by catching dead 
loads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at all seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


eo. 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 





_The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 


For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D. 0... 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


MELODY. 








AN OLD-TIME 


VII.—Massa’s in De Cold, Cold 
Gound. 


Round the meadows am a ringing 
De darkey’s mournful song, 

While de mocking-bird am singing, 
Happy as de day am long. 

Where de ivy am a-creeping 
O’er the grassy mound, 

Dere old Massa am a-sleeping, 
Sleeping in the cold, cold ground. 


Chorus. 


Down in the corn-field, 
Hear dat mournful sound; 
All de darkies am a-weeping, 
Massa’s in de cold, cold ground. 


When de autumn leaves were falling, 
When de days were cold, 

’Twas hard to hear old Massa eall- 

ing, 

Cayse he was so weak and old. 

Now, de orange tree am blooming 
On de sandy shore, 

Now, de summer days am coming, 
Massa nebber calls no more. 


Massa make de darkies love him, 
Cayse he was so kind; 

Now, they sadly weep above him, 
Mourning cayse he leave dem be- 

hind. 

I cannot work before tomorrow, 
Cayse de tear drop flow, 

I try to drive away my sorrow 
Pickin’ on de old banjo. 

——Stephen Collins Foster. 





THE MOCKING BIRD.* 


A Charming Glimpse Into the Life- 


History of this Prince of Song 
Birds. 
What the nightingale is to 


Southern Europe the mocking bird 
is to the Southern States, the. most 
wonderful song bird of the country 


and the universal favorite of the 
people. His reputation as a musi- 
cian is world-wide. Whoever hears 


his song is deeply impressed, and 
wherever the story of the bird is 
told, the power of the mocking 
bird’s voice is recalled. He is one 
of the first in the spring to. sing; 
indeed, I have heard him near the 
northern border of his range, sing- 
ing with great force on a clear Feb- 
ruary morning when ice  coverea 
the trees as a garment. 

In those States which border on 
the Gulf of Mexico the mocking 
birds are in full song by March Ist. 


In that semi-tropical climate they 
abound, and in many sections are 
the most abundant species. I have 


sometimes thought that they must 
be conscious of the power of their 
numbers from the _ bold, defiant 
manner in which the music will of- 
ten come from a dozen or more 
throats within hearing at one time, 
drowning in its volume the notes of 
all other denizens of the fields ang 
shrubbery. The bird revels in the 
glory of his vocal strength and shouts 
his ringing challenge to the trees, 
the fiowers, the very sky itself. 
Watch the mocking bird some 
spring morning as_ with ruffled 
feathers and drooping wings he sits 
on the topmost bough of a _neigh- 
boring tree and pours out the beau- 
tiful story of his love. At times 
the very intensity of the music 
within the breast lifts him many 
feet in the air. With dangling legs 
and carelessly flopping wings he 
drops again to his perch, singing 
the while. Anon he descends to the 
earth for a moment, a few rapid 
hops in the grass and he bounds 
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at “Stories of Bird Life,’ by Prof. T 
earson. Published by B. F. John- 
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again into the air with scarcely an 
intermission in his song. Music 
high and low, loud and soft, hilari- 


ous and sad, with never a hesita-. 


tion, never a false note, is what 
falls to your ears as you hearken to 
this wonderful, masterful fellow, the 
music-prince of the southern high- 
ways and groves. 

However, it is at night that the 
mocking bird is at his best. If he 
is the music prince of the grove by 
day, he is the song-king of the lawn 
by night. When all the world is 
hushed save the faint murmur of 
distant pines, and the gentle gales 
are freighted with the odor of or- 
range blossoms, the song of the 
mocking-bird, softened by the mel- 
low moonlight, floats to one’s ears 
as a message of exquisite loveliness, 
like the sound of a beloved voice 
from the silent past. 

Besides his native song, the mock- 
ing-bird has the wonderful power of 
acquiring by practice the notes of 
many of the feathered forms he is 
accustomed to hear. He imitates 
the songs of the robin and wood 
thrush, the blue-bird and the wren. 
With wonderful distinctness he 
will give the clear whistle of the 
cardinal grosbeak. In regions where 
the little sparrow hawk is a com- 
mon resident many mockers can re- 
produce its cry so perfectly as to de- 
ceive the most trained ear. Not all 
mocking-birds have equal power of 
imitation. The gift of mocking in 
different individuals seems to vary 
quite as much as the range of their 
natural song. An observer in South 
Carolina speaks of hearing one mimic 
the notes of no less than thirty-two 
birds during an interval of ten min- 
utes. 

The nest of the mocking-bird is 
variously situated, in small trees, 
brush heaps, briers, in the corners 
of rail fences, in the decayed trunks 
of trees, on stumps, in piles of cord 
wood, and at times in vines growing 
about the doors and verandas of our 
houses. Once I found a nest between 
the wall and the stick-and-clay chim- 
ney of a ruined negro cabin. The 
nesting material consists of twigs, 
plant stems, dry grasses, pieces of 
paper, strings, strips of bark, feath- 
ers, rags or other suitable articles 
which can easily be secured. The 
distance at which the nest is placed 
above the ground. varies from three 
to ten feet. Rarely one may seen 
elevated fifty feet in the air on the 
bough of a large tree. 

The eggs have a pale greenish blue 
ground-color and are covered quite 
uniformly with reddish brown spots. 
Four is the number generally laid in 
a nest, sometimes five, and rarely six. 
The one profession of the male in 
spring is singing, and so completely 
does this engross his mind that to 
his mate is left the entire respon- 
sibilty of constructing their habita- 
tion and hatching the eggs. May is 
the principal month for nesting, al- 
though I have seen mocking-birds in- 
cubating their eggs as far north as 
Ocracoke Inlet by April 10th. In the 
southern part of its range two broods 
are reared in a season. 

(Concluded next week.) 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


Viil.—The Goatherd and the She- 
Goat. 


A boy whose business it was to 


look after some Goats, as night be- } 


gan to fall, gathered them together 
to lead them home. One of the num- 
ber, a She-Goat, alone refused to 
obey his call, and stood on a ledge 
of rock, nibbling the herbage that 
grew there. The Boy lost all pa- 
tience, and, taking up a great stone, 
threw it at the Goat with all his 
force. The stone struck one of the 
horns of the Goat, and broke it off 
in the middle. The Boy, terrified at 





what he had done, and fearing his 
master’s anger, threw himself upon 
his knees before the Goat, and beg- 
ged her to say nothing about the mis- 
hap, alleging that it was far from 
his intention to aim the stone so well. 
“Tush!”’ replied the Goat. ‘Let my 
tongue be ever so silent, my horn 
is sure to tell the tale.”’ 





Keep your eyes wide open before 
marriage, half-shut afterwards.— 
Franklin. 





Use no hurtful deceit; think inno- 
cently and justly and if you speak, 
speak accordingly.—Franklin. 





Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, 


“clothes, or habitation.—Franklin. 








Skin Diseases Cured. 


_ Tormenting, burning, itching, eczema al- 
ways dies when Tetterine is a ed. 
TETTERINE CURES DANDRUFF. 
Fragrant, curative, soothing. Incompara- 
bly the best remedy for ali forms of skin 
diseases. 50c r box. J. T. SHUPTRINE, 
Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 





THE LATEST IMPROVED 


WHEAT DRILL 


ON THE MARKET 


= 
| 
fi 


I) 
iF 
-HASHTON STARK! 


8 DISC 


OLD DOMINION , 





DRILL COMPLETE WITH 
FERTILIZER AND GRASS SEEDER 


a. 


$57.50, 


We guarantee it the equal in any and every particular of any 


drill made. 


Beans, Clover, Etc., Etc. 
ulated to any quantity. 


Built to stand and sold on its merits. 
Handles Wheat, Oats, Rye, Barley, Corn, Alfalfa, 
No clogging with fertilizer, but reg- 


Peas, 


Send for testimonials of farmers who use them every year. 


ASHTON STARKE,~ - 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 





~ 00a 





Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. 
century we have been manufacturing the 
# farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed _ Spreads, 
Single Yarns, etc. 
wool to the Mills. 

ples and catalogue. 


——LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS=—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 
















For a quarter of a 


Double and 
We pay freight on 


Write for terms, sam- 











FOR 


1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming ‘Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices. 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. Special prices in 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 


of every description. 


Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. N O 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 


prices on whatever you wish to purchase. —- 
Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 
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ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO. 
( Organized 1903.) 
OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSORIPTION RATES: 
Single Subscription, l year, - - - $1. 


Single Subscription,6 months, - - 
Single Subscription, 3 months, - - ; 


THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH OOTTON. 
RALEIGH, June 4, 1906, 














Zas 














Prices to-day 10%4@10% 
Prices this date last year ............cccccess L 
Cottonseed =m eeececeges SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSS COCSEEceesee eee 





BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., June 4, 1906 


Flour—winter patents eeccce ee $4.50 
“6 8 ring PATON ES...........cccrccrees 4, 

Wheat uthern 
Corn, Southern white ; 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Rye, No. 2 
Butter, fancy imitation 
Butter, fancy creamery 
Butter, store packed 
Eggs fresh....... 

Cheese, firm 
Sugar, fine granulated 
Sugar, coarse granulated 






































WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, June 4, 1906, 


| RT 
«' Extra Prime, N. G., bu......... 80@85 
“ Fancy nae 
‘ Prime, Virginia, bu.. 65 
“« Extra Prime, Virginia, bu........... 65 
- hawt a “as > 
. pan & TRO W cocccccceccccceccccs -00@$1 
Corn, white, bu..... 
N, C. DACON, HAME, NEW, ID ...c.ccce...cocceceee 1 S15 
dull. 10 



























































“ sad sides 
“ “ shoulders 9@10 
Pork SOOKE SESOHSEEESS Ceseee seeeeseeese eececeseece 7 
Pork hams Se eeeesecseeteeeeseeesesesseeoes Seeeeoeetcooeoe 1 
Eggs. per dozen 15@16 
Chickens, grown 
“ small.. 154 
Turkeys, live -- 16@16 
24 dressed 1624 
Beeswax 
Tallow 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 
Beef cattle, lb 2@4 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs m 1.80 
| RTE 8.70 
Hides, dry salted 12 
Hides, green............. dees se & 








RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 4, 1906, 


The quotations are aa follows: 
DARK FIRED TOBACCO—NEW. 











Lugs -- 4650 to 6,00 
Short leaf 6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf 9.00 to 18,00 





Wrappers and selections .......... 10.00 to 15.00 
BEIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED. 


Smokersa—Common pieseeeseauee 8.00 to 8 9.50 
Medium 10.00 to 11.50 






































Fine “7 12.00 to 18.00 

z Cutters—Common Peccoccescocccocer coe 11.00 to 12,50 
Medium 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine 14.50 to 16,00 
Fancy ; 17.00 to 20.00 
Fillers—CoMMOD......ccccecses coccecee 8.00 to 9.60 
Medium 10.00 to 11.00 
Good va 11.00 to 12.50 
 ) Lee S008 COCSSe COSOee OOOSSOOES CCOCOE 18.00 to 14,00 
Wrappers—Common 14.00 to 16.00 
Medium . 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... rece 25.00 to 80.00 
FIn6.....000 . 82.50 to 87.50 
Fancy -- 40,00 to 45.00 


SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
LUgs, COMMON tO FOOA.....0.00+00.8 4.00 to 8 6.00 








Lugs cee CO PT1M? .......cccccrorsee 6.00 tO 7.50 
Shor eaf eeccce cee 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf. 8.59 to 11.00 | 
Wrappers 12.00 to 26.00 








RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., June 4, 1906. 


Peanuts, per lb. (farmers)... 8 to 8B 
Butter choice family noi. Fm 14 s 














Black Peas $ 1.40 1.50 
Blackeye Peas 1.80 ¥ 1.76 
Mixed Peas 180 @ 1.40 
Onions 50 68 
Hay No. 1, Timothy ......... 16.50 17.00 
Hay No. 1, Clover -........... 18.00 18.60 
Live Geese Feathers, Ib..... 60 52 
Mixed Geese Feathers, lb. 40 


SEED. 

rbu..... 6.25 @ 6.75 

Timot wholesale ........ 1.40 to 1, 

Orchard Grass, wholesale____ poli rlrnwd 

Buckwheat, per bu = 70 @ 8 
DRIED FRUIT. 


Dried Apples, Peeled. per iIb... 6@7 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per Ib 12to 18 


Clover, wholesale, 














Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 
Unpeeled, per lb 4 to 6 
WOOL. 

Tub washed, free of burrs...... 84@86 
Unwashed, free of burrs._... r} 
Burry, b to 8c. per Ib. leas. . 
MEAT, ETO. 
Bacon, Ham, small___. ........ 16 to 16 
Hama, large__.. .... 12 to l4 
Sides, smoked ll 





Shoulders, smoked —...... 10 





OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm 
Products Outlined by a Norfolk 
Authority. 


It looks like eggs will go to 18c. 
per dozen in a few days. Eggs ad- 
vanced to 17c. last Tuesday. Re- 
ceipts are light. Lots of Western 
eggs are coming in. They are larger 
and better than our Virginia and 
North Carolina stock. 


Butter market is very weak. Coun- 
try butter is selling at 8c. to 124%c. 
per pound and is hard to sell. 

Old fowls are the same as last week 
—40c. to 50c. Springs, 20c.@25c. 
per pound. 


The strawberry season is over and 
dewberries have taken their place. 
Heavy shipments of dewberries are 
coming in from Southern Pines, Vass, 
and Macon, N. C., They are n good 
condition and are sold on arrival at 
15¢c. per quart. 


Heavy receipts of peas, beans, 
cukes and cabbage last week. Prices 
are good and range from $1.75 @ $2 
for beans; peas, $1@$1.25; cukes, 
$1.75@$2; cabbage, $1.50@$1.75. 

New potatoes from North Carolina 
are bringing big prices,. Early Rose, 
$4@$5 per barrel, Red Bliss, $3 @$4 
per barrel. 

Over 500 crates of peaches sold 
in the market last week at $2.50@ 
$3.50. Norfolk is one of the best 
peach markets in the East. 

Market overstocked with canta- 
loupes and the poor stock sold as 
low as $2. Some of the fancy stock 
brought $3.50 per crate, but most 
of the stock was green and small. 

No watermelons have arrived on the 
market and big prices are looked 
for next week. 

Market is overstocked with toma- 
toes and $2 per crate is the best price 
gotten. 

Good, smoked meat is getting very 
scarce and is selling at prices follow- 
ing: 





Hams—fancy, 17c.@18c. per Itb.; 
medium, 14c.@16c.; common, 12c.@ 
13¢c. 

Shoulders and Sides—9c. @13c. 

Hides are about the same; market 
firm. Dry flint, 16c.@17c. per Ib.; 
dry salt, 14c.@15c.; green salt, 
10%c.; green, 9c. calf skins, each 
75¢c.@ $1. 

Wool market firm. Free of burrs, 
27c. per tb.; slightly burry, 22c.; 
very burry, 17c.@18c. 

Calves and lambs in good demand 
when not too small. Lambs should 
weigh 40 to 60 pounds, calves 140 
to 200 pounds, to sell well. The mar- 
ket closed to-day at the following 
prices: 

Stock.—S. W. Va. steers, per Ib., 
3c.@4c.; S. W. Va. heifers, 3c. @ 4c.; 
N. C. stall fed, 4c.@4%c.; N. C. and 
Va. steers, 2%c.@3'%c.; N. C. and 
Va. cows, 2%c.@3c.; medium and 
thin cattle, 2c.@2%c. fancy milk 
calves, 5c.@6%c.; prime calves, 4c. 
@4%ec. yearlings, 24%c.@3%%c.; live 
hogs, 5c.@5%c.; sheep fat, 3c.@ 





34c.; sheep, medium, 2%c.@3c.; 


spring lambs, 40 to 60-Ib average, 5c. 
@ 6c. 

No change in the peanut market. 
Fancy, 3c.; strictly primes, 2 34 C.; 
machine pulled, 2c.@2%c.; Spanish, 
$1.10 per bushel. 

Crops very .much improved by re- 
cent rains. B. 

Norfolk, Va., June 4, 1906. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 








Two cents a word for each insertion, each |. 


figure or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


COLLIE PUPS for sale. H. Cc. DOWD, 
Carthage, N.C. 








Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodations for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
Be to 12%c per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 











If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. 6. 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS COW PEAS 
for sale. H.S. TYSAN, Farmville, N. C. 








oung Merino 


D—Orders for 
La Segginl SAMUEL 


Rams and Duroc Jersey Pigs. 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 








AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
; You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It aor for 
itself in 16 weeks. en and 
women can make good 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GRAND OPENING 
THE ATLANTIC HOTEL 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 








North Carolina’s Long Famous Seaside 
Hostelry—Season 1906. 


THE ATLANTIC AND NORTH CARO- 
LINA COMPANY takes pleasure in announ- 
cing to the public that 


The Atlantic Hotel 


at Morehead City, N. C., will be formally 
opened for the Summer Season of 1906, June 
ist. The Hotel will be operated this season 
under the direct supervision of The Atlantic 
and North Carolina Company and managed 
by Mr. Frank P. Morton, whose long and suc- 
cessful connection with various renowned 
summer resort hotels in North Carolina and 
Virginia is a guarantee that The Atlantic 
Hotel will this season excel all its previous 
successful years in point of unsurpassed ser- 





vice in all respects to its patrons. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
ELKIN, N. C. 
They pay highest market price and 


guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 

















WANTED! 


Consignments of String Beans, Beets, 
Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
quick returns. 


Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, ‘. - VIRGINIA. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











WE HAVE FOR SALE INVESTMENTS PAYING FROM 


4 PER CENT. TO 7 PER CENT. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


Cc. P. BOLLES & CoO.,, 
415 Southern Building, - - 


Wilmington, N. C. 














most efficacious and harmless one. 





MILK FEVER OUTFIT 


For Sterilized Air Treatment. 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Ofall known methods oftreating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder , 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well asthe g . 
Anyone can use it s wellasa doctor. Sent fr e 
to any address on receipt of $3.00. Charlotte, N. C., R. F, D.7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards 




















THE HEGE SAW MILLS 
ba Best,Cheapest—Patent 
Variable Feed—Latest 
Improvements. 
Mfd. Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


OUR PLANERSare made 
of best materials and 
PLANERS Se a SAW 5 
them. Mfd. by 
- SALEM .RON WORKS 
‘ WinstonSalem, W. C 


Solid and Inserted Tooth 
Saws in stock and sold at 
Factory prices. K—8 
Write for our Catalogue 


SAN fMoNsuin se oe 











WHY 


and pay $5.0 











BUCCIES 





GOLDEN EACLE 7 








YOU 


our own Factory, here at home. 


f Is Money, and our GUARANTEE of saving, and our Gu * 
if MONEY Satisfaction isthe REAL money to you. . eile 


ade 0 ays ' 
sa ne A 
Roos ——" “ \ / GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO. Mail this Coupon for Catalogue No. 21 
. a ruthie: 158 & 160 Edgewood Ave.. Name,... .. ... *e 
— — ATLANTA, GA. | P.O. icc ctetctecscecsete cee seseesees 


Send your money to a FAR-A-WAY FACTORY i E » 
y additional Freight? or Mail a 


Manufacture the Golden Eagle Buggy here in Atlanta, Ga., and sell di- 
rect to consumer at lowest wholesale price. l 

SAVE You the $5.00 freight and $16.00 Dealers’ Profit, 
ce youon a $12.5O Harness—our price is $6.49. 


Can buy direct from us; because we manufacture our own Buggies, in 


Also, save 
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PROGRESSIVE FARM 
THE COTTON PLANT- 








PAYING T' 


That is the Simp! 


Tools— 


Messrs. Editors: 
which | discussed 
patch farming, has 
erable adverse com 
reason and the fur 
these two are real | 
the consideration of 
ers, I want to say a 
the same line. 


The Gang Plow on | 
the One-Horse P1 


Mr. P. A. Hoyle it 
ous review of the ta 
makes the article | 
that I think a more 
will show him it d 
infers from his read 
that I advocate the 
gang plows. What tl 
that on the black si 
Kastern part of the 
plow. drawn by five 
plow land at a cos 
cents per acre, whi 
being performed the 
the one-horse plow 
dollars per acre. I 
the use of the gang 
fairly level land, and 
the use of the on 
any sort of land. 


Put It in Pasture : 


We do not recog 
farming as correct t 
brace the keeping 
consume part or all 
grown on the farm, : 
is too rough to be p 
ly with a two- or 
should be seeded do 
pasture. 

A  two-horse, pi 
tooth cultivator Ca! 
any land that can be 
ed with the two 
plows, as can a two- 
also. And from my} 
I know there is no 
ing two men to do t 
could do as well in> 
given the proper to 
I do not advocate 
every new fangled tc 
the market. But tl 
decide on the line of 
pursue for a numbe 
purchase a few g¢ 
tools that are adapte 


More About S! 


Now a little more 
problem. Mr. Hoyle 
lieve all prudent, t 
ers make their rows 
their patches just ¢ 
boundaries of their 
rocks and _ streams 
Well, I expect they 
thoughtful farmers’’- 
not all in that cla 
ran across a man th 
will be in the select | 
year. Driving alon 





